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A LAMENT FROM THE DEAD. 


Peace! Vex us not: we are Dead, 

We are the Dead for England slain. 
(O England and the English Spring, 
The English Spring, the Spring-tide 

rain: 
Ah, God, dear God, in England now!) 
Peace! Vex us not: we are the Dead; 
The snows of Death are on our brow: 
Peace! Vex us not! 


Brothers, the footfalls of the year 

(The Maiden month’s in England 
now!) 

I feel them pass above my head: 

Alas, they echo on my heart! 

(Ah, God, dear God, but England 
now!) 

Peace! Vex me not, for I am Dead; 

The snows of Death are on my brow: 

Peace! Vex me not! 


Brothers, and I—I taste again, 
Again I taste the Wine of Spring. 
(O Wine of Spring and Bread of Love, 
O lips that kiss and mouths that sing: 
O Love and Spring in England now!) 
Peace! Vex me not, but pass above: 
Sweet English Love, fleet English 

Spring— 

Pass! Vex me not! 


Brothers, my brothers, I pray you— 
hark! 
I hear a song upon the wing, 
Upon the silver wing of morn: 
It is—dear God! it is the lark— 
It is the lark above the corn, 
The fledgling corn of England’s Spring! 
Ah! pity thou my wearied heart: 
Cease! Vex me not! 
* ok * * 
Brothers, I beg you be at rest 
Be quite at rest for England’s sake: 
The flowerful hours in England now 
Sing low your sleep to English ears: 
And would ye have your sorrows wake 
The Mother’s heart to further tears? 
Nay! be at peace, her loyal dead 
Sleep! Vex her not! 
W.E. K. 


The Poetry Review. 





A Lament from the Dead—Life is a Flame. 


A LITTLE BOY IN THE 
MORNING. 


He will not come, and still I wait; 
He whistles at another gate 

Where angels listen. Ah, I know 
He will not come; yet if I go 

How shall I know he.did not pass 
Barefooted in the flowery grass? 


The moon leans on one silver horn 

Above the silhouettes of morn; 

And from their nest-sills 
whistle, 

Or, stooping, pluck the dewny thistle. 

How is the morn so gay and fair 

Without his whistling in the air? 


finches 


The world is calling; I must go. 
How shall I know he did not pass 


Barefooted in the shining grass? 
Francis Ledwidge. 


AS IN A CHALICE. 


In the hollow of your hands 
I laid my soul; 

It lay as in a chalice, 
As in a bowl 

It rested in your two hands. 


From between your severed hands 
There dropped my soul; 

As from the broken chalice 
That kept it whole 

It fell and broke from your two hands. 


In the hollow of your hands 
Another soul 

Lies now as in a chalice; 
As in a bowl 


t rests, God help it, in your hands. 
V.L. 


LIFE IS A FLAME. 


Life is a flame that flickers in the wind, 
A bird that crouches in the fowler’s 


net— 


Nor may between her flutterings 
forget 
That hour the dreams of youth were 
unconfined. 


Abu’l-Ala. 
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REVOLUTION OR. REGISTRATION? 


The concentration of mind produced 
by the excitement of war is in some 
respects very dangerous. Under cover 
of the war restless spirits are pushing 
forward vast changes, the assumption 
being that because we are united 
about the war, we must or ought to 
be united about such subjects as Ire- 
land and electoral reform. The quar- 
rels of a century are suddenly composed 
by a sprinkling of Lowther dust— 
“pulveris exigui jactu compressa quies- 
cunt.”” The Prime Minister, with 
awkward candor, described the report 
of the Speaker’s Conference as a 
miracle. Mr. Asquith, still more 
clumsily, complimented Mr. Lowther 
on his “adroitness.” Of course the 
atmosphere necessary for the advent 
of the Miracle-man was carefully pre- 
pared by the Press and its dupes. 
One group of newspapers kept on 
repeating that ‘‘the time was ripe” 
for the settlement of Home Rule, and 
then that electoral reform was ‘‘in the 
air.’ In this exciting twilight the 
Speaker gathered round him such 
notables as had escaped the clutches 
of Mr. Lloyd George, and concocted 
his miraculous report. I am no believer 
in miracles, ancient or modern. I 
regard a miracle as an imposture 
accepted from authority by ignorance 
or interest. ‘To one accustomed to 
the serious and statistical examination 
of political problems this atmospheric 
treatment by an adroit thaumaturgist 
is alarming. The one argument ad- 
vanced by the Speaker, the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Long, 
to justify the launching of a political 
revolution in the middle of the war is 
that the subject is so complicated, 
so thorny, and so full of danger, that 
if we think about it we are sure to 
differ. Therefore let us not think 
about it, but accept with ears and 


mouths closed the miraculous report! 
Truly a striking conclusion for the 
twentieth century in what is called 
an age of discussion! 

The difficulty confronting the Gov- 
ernment was real, but it has been 
exaggerated, and is largely due to that 
masterpiece of Radical legislation, the 
Parliament Act of 1911. Had Mr. 
Asquith been content to abide by the 
Septennial Act, under which Parlia- 
ments have worked for two centuries, 
the life of the present House of Com- 
mons would have endured till Janu- 
ary, 1918, and probably no difficulty 
would have arisen. The Parliament 
Act has been a scandalous failure, as 
must, and always will be, legislation 
which is passed to ruin an opponent 
and perpetuate the triumph of a party. 
The only law which has been passed 
under the provisions of the Parliament 
Act is one which no Government 
dares to put in force; and the Parlia- 
ment Act itself has been three times 
amended, or rather suspended. The 
real trouble arose, not from the stale- 
ness of the register—that could easily 
have been corrected—but from the 
fact that four or five million men 
were either with the colors or, owing 
to the requirements of the Minister of 
Munitions, were removed from their 
homes. A register framed in such 
conditions would not have included 
more than a third, possibly, of the 
electors qualified under the existing 
law. It was and is a difficulty, but 
it is temporary, and the Report fur- 
nishes the remedy. Section 32 of the 
Report recommends that “it shall be 
the duty of the Registration Officer 
to ascertain, as far as possible, the 
names and addresses of all persons of 
full age who ordinarily reside in his 
area, but who are serving in His 
Majesty’s forces, and such persons 
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shall be qualified to be registered and 
to vote as parliamentary electors with- 
in that area.”’ There is no reason 
why this section should not be ex- 
tended by adding after the words 
“serving in His Majesty’s forces’”’ the 
words “or engaged in any kind of 
National Service under the regulations 
of the Defense of the Realm Act or 
the National Service Act,’ or any apt 
words to include all workers in the 
public emergency service who may be 
qualified voters under the existing law. 
Section 37 of the Report further 
recommends that ‘‘(a) Provision shall 
be made to enable any person who is 
on the Parliamentary Register in any 
constituency to have his name entered 
in a list of absent voters, and to record 
his vote as such, provided that he 
satisfies the Registration Officer that 
the nature of his employment will 
render it probable that he will be 
compelled to be absent from the con- 
stituency on the day when the poll 
will be taken. (b) The absent voters list 
shall be prepared at the same time as 
the ordinary register, and shall remain 
in force during the currency of that 
register. (c) A printed ballot paper 
shall be sent to every voter at the 
address registered by him for the 
purpose in such form and manner as 
will secure the secrecy of the ballot. 
(d) The ballot paper shall be return- 
able by post on or before the polling 
day, accompanied by a statutory 
declaration of identity in a prescribed 
form.” Here we get away from the 
region of miracles, for we get the sen- 
sible suggestion that the temporary 
difficulty of compiling a register should 
be met by the employment of the 
Post Office. If the object be to meet 
the abnormal conditions of the war 
by giving absent electors the means of 
exercising their votes, what better 
means than the post? The Canadian 
and Australian Governments have, I 
believe, already employed this simple 


method of collecting the votes of 
soldiers. Why should it not be adopted 
by the British Government? Why 
should the country be forced into a 
political revolution, which it has not 
asked for, in order to correct a tempo- 
rary and remediable difficulty in com- 
piling the register? ‘The answer is 
that the Post Office method of solv- 
ing the difficulty is far too humdrum 
to suit our excited politicians. It is 
not a register that these gentry want, 
but a revolution. It is the old, old 
story. Mr. Asquith, having been 
ejected from power by a coalition of 
Tories and a section of his own party 
led by his favorite lieutenant, demands 
a reconstruction of the electorate, 
hoping that in the confusion which 
must ensue he may once more seize 
the helm. Had Mr. Asquith displayed 


in the conduct of the war half the 


alertness and sagacity which he dis- 
covers in the congenial manceuvres of 
domestic politics, he would not now 
be heading a coup d’état from the front 
Opposition bench. The operations of 
war appear to interest Mr. Asquith 
but faintly, judging by the Darda- 
nelles Report—at least he leaves them 
to his colleagues. But a new electo- 
rate of twenty millions, largely com- 
posed of boys and girls, what a field 
for the operations of the parliamentary 
general! I believe that Mr. Asquith 
foresaw or felt his approaching down- 
fall as War Premier, for in August, 
1916, in introducing his Special Regis- 
ter Bill (which he weakly withdrew) 
he said: ‘‘With regard to the Parlia- 
ment which is going to undertake the 
work of reconstruction after the war 
it is eminently desirable that you 
should provide an electoral basis which 
will make that Parliament reflective 
and representative of the general 
opinion of the country, and give its 
decisions a moral authority which you 
cannot obtain from what I may eall 
a scratch, improvised, and makeshift 
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electorate. Let us by all means use 
the time—those of us who are not 
absolutely absorbed in the conduct of 
the war’’ (alas, that the Prime Minister 
should have been one of those!)—‘‘in 
those months to see if we cannot work 
out by general agreement some scheme 
under which, both as regards the elec- 
torate and the distribution of electoral 
power, a Parliament can be created at 
the end of the war capable and ade- 
quate for discharging the tasks, and 
commanding the confidence of the 
country.”’ By the use of the terms 
“electoral basis” and ‘electorate’ this 
astounding passage produces a con- 
fusion between the qualification by 
which a citizen is legally entitled to 
vote and the voters whom it may be 
possible to place on the register. The 
argument is that because the condi- 
tions of war make a scratch or im- 
provised register the only possible 
one, therefore the qualification for 
voting, the electoral basis, must be 
changed. Logically, this is tanta- 
mount to saying that because Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson are abroad fight- 
ing, votes must be given to Smith, 
Thomson, and Johnson. If you want to 
put your absentee fighters on the 
register and give them the means of 
voting, it can be done by the method 
recommended by the Speaker’s Con- 
ference, quoted above. There is no 
connection whatever between this 
proposal and a change of the electoral 
basis, i.e, the qualification. It is 
melancholy to mark the deteriorating 
effect of public life on a first-rate mind 
like Mr. Asquith’s, when we find him 
trying to impose on others—he cannot 
have imposed on himself—by such 
wretched sophistry. There is, how- 
ever, another inference, strictly logi- 
eal, to be drawn from this speech, 
which Mr. Asquith must have over- 
looked. If the “electoral basis” of 


the present Parliament does not make 
it “reflective and representative of the 
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general opinion of the country,” and 
does not “give to its decisions a moral 
authority,” what becomes of Mr. 
Asquith as Prime Minister, and his 
record of Radical legislation? Where 
is the moral authority for the Finance 
Act of 1910, for the Parliament Act 
of 1911, for the Home Rule Act, and 
the Plural Voters’ Act? Surely a 
more damning admission was never 
made by any Prime Minister! I 
have always thought that the legisla- 
tion of the present Parliament, before 
the outbreak of war, did not represent 
the general opinion of the country, 
not because there was anything wrong 
with its electoral basis, but because 
Mr. Asquith persisted in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s system of governing Great 
Britain and Ireland by the votes of 
Irish Nationalists. After the declara- 
tion of war I thought I recognized in 
Mr. Asquith a change of mind, a 
resolution to abandon extreme men 
and measures, and to lead a moderate, 
rational, national party. It seems I 
was wrong, and that I mistook for 
balancing wisdom what was mere 
infirmity of purpose. Neither the 
composition nor the méthods of the 
Speaker’s Conference entitle it to any 
particular respect, at least at the hands 
of the Constitutional party. Five Irish 
Nationalists took part in it, though 
as the main recommendations of the 
Report do not apply to Ireland, these 
gentlemen had no business to be there. 
Of the English, Scotch, and Welsh 
members, the majority were Radicals, 
although the Conservatives are the 
largest party in the House of Com- 
mons. Amongst the Conservative 
peers and commoners who have signed 
the Report there is no one who can, 
by the utmost stretch of courtesy, be 
designated a statesman even of the 
second rank. The levity and caree 
lessness of method are characteristic 
of the excitement of the hour. There 
is not a single figure, or statistical 
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table, given to indicate approximately 
the number of persons who would be 
enfranchised, or disfranchised, by the 
vague and vast proposals of change. 
We are left to guess whether the sub- 
stitution of residence for occupation 
as the qualification would raise the 
male electorate from its present figure 
of about 8,000,000 (for Great Britain) 
to twelve, fifteen, or twenty millions. 
We are supplied with no authentic 
calculation, however rough, of the 
number of women who might be ad- 
mitted by extending the municipal 
franchise to parliamentary elections 
and by enfranchising the wives of 
electors, or of the probable result of 
taking thirty or thirty-five years of 
age as a precedent condition. The 
ground-work of all previous reform 
bills has been a carefully prepared 
estimate of its results. But we are at 
war: this is no time for collecting 
statistics: therefore let us proceed 
without information, and in defiance 
of the most obvious suggestions of 
political prudence! Some of the 
recommendations are an improvement 
of the existing law. The present scuffle 
over the register by the agents of the 
political parties before a revising 
barrister, at the expense of the mem- 
ber and the rival candidate, has long 
been a scandal. It is recommended 
that the officer responsible for the 
register, to be revised every six 
months, shall be the Clerk of the 
County Council in counties and the 
Town Clerk in boroughs, from whose 
decision there is an appeal to the 
County Court judge. The cost of 
this registration it is proposed to 
divide between the local rates and the 
Imperial Exchequer. I suggest that 
every elector should pay a shilling for 
his voting paper, which in the pro- 
posed constituency of 20,000 would 
bring in £1,000, more than enough to 
cover the cost of registration. An 


elector who will not pay a shilling for 
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the privilege of voting does not deserve 
to have a vote. 

Another improvement is the pro- 
posal to hold all the elections on the 
same day. Many a general election 
has been decided by the results of the 
first three or four days, which are 
often purely accidental. So anxious 
are the majority of unthinking persons 
to be on the winning side that they 
will follow any lead. Obviously the 
polls that are taken first may be 
decided by some purely local issue—a 
local labor quarrel, the personaliiy of 
the candidate, the news of the hour. 
At one election in the Forest of Dean 
the poll depended not on politics, but 
on a divorce case. In a Glasgow or 
Neweastle election the poll is nearly 
always decided by some squabble 
between employers and trade union. 
By holding all elections on the same 
day these sinister and fortuitous fac- 
tors will be eliminated. As a set-off 
against this advantage, the power of 
the elector with two votes to exercise 
his right will be hampered, and in 
many cases lost. A great deal has 
been made of the concession to the 
occupiers of professional chambers 
and offices, and to university gradu- 
ates, by allowing them a second vote 
in addition to their residential vote. 
As I have just pointed out, this 
advantage—it is even called a Con- 
servative triumph!—will be largely 
nullified by the impossibility of vot- 
ing at two distant places on the same 
day. To many the expense, and to 
others the fatigue or time of locomo- 
tion, will render this concession nuga- 
tory. I suggest that these dual voters 
should be allowed to vote by post, as 
it is proposed to accord this facility 
to soldiers, sailors, and munition- 
makers. But at best this second occu- 
pation vote will merely save the busi- 
ness quarters of the large towns from 
the caretakers’ votes, and with a little 
clever gerrymandering it will not even 
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do that. ‘The business quarter of 
Liverpool has been swamped by Irish 
dock laborers. It would only want a 
little stretching of the boundaries of 
Finsbury and Whitechapel to counter- 
vail the votes of Fenchurch Street and 
London Wall. However, let us sup- 
pose that the Boundary Commissioners 
do their work fairly, and that the dual 
voters be allowed to vote by post; 
the best result will be that in ‘the 
business quarters of London, Bir- 
mingham, Wolverhampton, Bradford, 
Leeds, Manchester, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and Dundee the owners and 
occupiers will have some share in the 
choice of their representative. As 
for the enfranchisement of bachelor 
graduates, and the junction of half-a- 
dozen provincial examining bodies 
with London University as a constitu- 
ency of intellect, it is something to be 
thankful for, of course; but it is a 
grain in the scales. It might affect the 
election of six members of Parliament. 

The proposals to transfer the re- 
turning officer’s expenses from the 
candidates to the public Exchequer, 
and to reduce the cost of contesting a 
county to £580 and a borough to 
£400 (taking the average constituency 
at 20,000 electors), though possibly 
popular with some politicians, seem. 
to me fraught with danger. Some 
reduction of expenditure may be de- 
fensible, but a scale of 7d. per county 
elector and 5d. per borough elector is 
going too far. ‘‘The temple of honor,”’ 
as Burke finely said, “ought to be 
seated on an eminence.’”’ Entrance to 
the House of Commons ought not to 
be made too cheap, for difficulty is the 
test of character. What sort of a 
Houge of Commons is it supposed will 
be elected when a man by spending 
£400 may gain £400 a year for five 
years? ‘“‘Ninepence for fourpence’”’ 
cannot be compared with £2,000 for 
£400. Even the Stock Exchange, 


with its infinite variety of hazards, 
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can produce few gambles so fascinat- 
ing as this. Nor will it be much of a 
gamble, either, if a man can only get 
his name inserted in some party 
ticket, for with universal suffrage, 
equal electoral districts, and transfer- 
able votes all elections will be decided 
by party lists. The whole nation is 
interested in raising, not lowering, the 
personality of the House of Commons. 
Under your fivepenny scale the House 
of Commons will become a veritable 
Cave of Adullam, whither may resort 
“all those that are discontented and 
in debt.” 

But, of course, the most important 
recommendations of the Conference 
are those which relate to the extension 
of the franchise to all adult males and 
to several millions of women, and to 
the redistribution of seats on the 
basis of population. The substitution 
of six months’ residence for twelve 
months’ occupation (together with the 
abolition of the lodger) as the qualifi- 
cation for a vote has not been under- 
stood, as how should it be, seeing that 
a large majority of the House of Com- 
mons adopted it without any discus- 
sion? For over four centuries, from 
the reign of Henry VI to that of 
Queen Victoria, a citizen was qualified 
to vote by (a) the occupation of property 
of a certain value, and (b) by contribu- 
tion to the public burdens in the 
form of rates or land taxes. Dis- 
raeli’s reform has, as usually happens 
in political discussion, been misrepre- 
sented. The Representation of the 
People Act, 1867, deleted the pecuni- 
ary value of the property, and left 
as the qualification the occupation of 
a ratable tenement of any value 
coupled with the personal payment of 
rates. Disraeli always insisted that a 
man who voted should contribute to 
the public burdens; but he became 
involved in the question of the com- 
pound householders who lived in tene- 
ment buildings and flats. It was not 
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Disraeli, but Dilke, who abolished 
the personal payment of rates as a 
qualification by a Rating Act passed 
in 1868 or 1869. The franchise then 
remained on the basis of bare occu- 
pation, and was wrongly called a 
residential suffrage. The difference 
between occupation and residence is 
this: that, even allowing for the joint 
occupation of business premises and a 
lax interpretation of the meaning of a 
lodger, the occupier of a tenement is 
one person, though the residents may 
be many. Leaving women out of 
the calculation, a house or tenement 
may have five or six resident males, 
but only the rate-payer, or owner, 
or leaseholder is the legal occupier. 
The effect of substituting residence for 
occupation will be practically uni- 
versal male suffrage, and the additional 
numbers have been variously esti- 
mated. With regard to women, it is 
proposed to give all spinsters and 
widows who now vote at municipal 
elections the Parliamentary franchise. 
This recommendation is founded on 
the confusion of the essentially dif- 
ferent functions of legislation and ad- 
ministration. It is one thing to ad- 
minister a law: it is another and a 
very different thing to make a law. 
Municipalities are concerned with the 
administration of sanitary, educa- 
tional, police and poor laws, duties for 
which the majority of educated women 
are well fitted, and whose perform- 
ance they are quite capable of criti- 
cising. For the making of laws, the 
criticism of those who make them, and 
the judgment of what laws ought to be 
made, the majority even of educated 
women are not completely equipped. 
It is also proposed to give a vote to 
the wife of every male municipal voter, 
though nobody has vouchsafed to teli 
us why Benedict’s vote is suddenly to 
be doubled. The numerical results of 
these extensions of the franchise have 
been guessed at by different individ- 
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uals. Sir Frederick Banbury tells us 
that the electorate will be raised to 
twenty-two millions, of whom ten 
millions will be males and twelve mil- 
lions will be females. Mrs. Fawcett 
estimates the new constituency at 
eighteen millions; and Messrs. Bull, 
Samuel, and Peto, three of our Con- 
servative members who have been 
sous la baguette du magicien, declare 
that our new rulers will not exceed 
fourteen or fifteen millions. As I do 
not believe for a moment that it will 
be possible to maintain the age limit 
for women, Sir Frederick Banbury is, 
in my opinion, nearest the mark. 

The proposals for redistribution I 
take to be in substance the following. 
All boroughs and counties with less 
than 50,000 population shall lose their 
members, which will at once destroy 
that ‘‘variety’’ of representation which 
Lord Beaconsfield upheld as the mirror 
of our national life, and the best safe- 
guard against the bleak monotony of 
pure democracy, “‘that bare and level 
plain, where every molehill is a moun- 
tain and every thistle is a forest tree.” 
The country is to be divided into, as 
near as may be, equal electoral dis- 
tricts with a population of 70,000 re- 
turning one member. But for the pur- 
pose of trying the experiment of pro- 
portional representation, it is recom- 
mended by Resolution 16 that ‘‘where 
there are contiguous boroughs which 
if formed into a single constituency 
would be entitled to not less than 
three nor more than five members, it 
shall be an instruction to the Bound- 
ary Commissioners to unite such 
boroughs into a single constituency.” 
The language of this is not clear. 
What is a contiguous borough?, Is 
Deal contiguous to Canterbury? Or is 
Ashford? The large towns and their 
suburbs are at present composed of 
strictly contiguous boroughs. Are 
they all to be grouped for the experi- 
ment of proportional representation? 
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It is a tempting field for the political 
empiric; here is ample room and verge 
enough for the gerrymander. Take 
London, for instance. Are its sixty 
boroughs to be redivided into twenty 
constituencies, each returning three 
members? If so, it is simply returning 
to the political state before the Re- 
distribution Act of 1884. I have had 
some experience of London politics, 
and I can tell my Conservative friends 
that a return to the status quo ante 
1884 would be simply disastrous. Be- 
fore 1885 London returned twenty 
members, of whom four sat for the 
City, and were latterly three Con- 
servatives and one Liberal. Of the 
remaining sixteen Metropolitan mem- 
bers, twelve were Radicals and four 
were Conservatives. After the gen- 
eral election of 1886 London returned 
fifty-three Unionists and nine Radi- 
cals. This proportion was not, of 
course, maintained, and at the present 
time the Metropolitan seats are pretty 
equally divided between the two par- 
ties. The reason of this reversal of 
political balance was due partly, of 
course, to the strong feeling against 
Home Rule which was prevalent in 
the Metropolis in 1886. But it was 
also due to the fact that by reducing 
the size of the constituencies Lon- 
doners for the first time were able to 
see and hear their candidates. In the 
huge old constituencies the candidates 
could neither be seen nor heard. Can- 
vassing was impossible, as was speak- 
ing. The rival candidates were mere 
names, puppets put forward by the 
great party organizations, and the 
Radical wirepullers were more efficient 
than the Conservative. It was only 
when the constituencies were reduced 
to compassable dimensions that any 
knowledge of the candidates’ charac- 
ters and personal qualifications be- 
came possible. And as soon as this 


was done the Conservatives won all 
along the line. 


When I was member 
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for Peckham the Conservatives held 
the whole of South London with the 
exception of the Blackfriars and Batter- 
sea divisions. This is the reason why 
I distrust what is called proportional 
representation. Huge constituencies 
of 200,000 to 300,000 populations, with 
three to five representatives elected by 
transferable votes, will sound the death- 
knell of Conservatism. So far from 
protecting the minority, it means 
voting by party lists or tickets, which 
ensures the triumph of organization, 
or the boss. Take a grouped constit- 
uency of 300,000 residents, and con- 
sequently four representatives. Using 
the old party names for the sake of 
convenience, there will be four Con- 
servative candidates, four Liberal can- 
didates, probably four Labor candi- 
dates, and possibly four Independents. 
The voting paper may contain sixteen 
names, of which, at the outside, three 
or four will be known to the perplexed 
voter. He may like two names and 
dislike two. What is he to do with his 
transferable votes? He will, of course, 
be given party lists, with crosses oppo- 
site the names he is to vote for, and 
according to one of these lists he will 
vote. Long ago Mr. Graham Wallas, 
in his humorous and profound book, 
Human Nature in Politics, pointed 
out that we make the mistake of 
“over-intellectualizing our  politics,’’ 
and by ‘‘we” he meant educated men 
who interest themselves in elections. 
The advocates of proportional repre- 
sentation “over-intellectualize’’ with a 
vengeance. They seem to have no 
idea of the indifference to polities of 
the man in the street and of the utter 
childishness of very many electors. 
What seems as easy as A B C to Lord 
Grey or Lord Courtney would puzzle, 
and therefore bore, most of the poorer 
class of electors, who will vote a party 
list just to show that they understand 
the thing. But suppose that I am 
wrong, and that I undervalue the in- 
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telligent interest of the average voter? 
If proportional representation suc- 
ceeds, it will mean the election of a 
parliament of groups, as has been the 
result in France. Government by 
groups means instability; in France 
during a period of forty years there 
have been more than fifty Govern- 
ments. Single-member constituencies, 
with not more than 10,000 electors, 
has been proved to be the safest plan 
of distributing power. 

Let no one be led away by the fra- 
ternal enthusiasm of war, or duped by 
the catchwords of politicians. If the 
recommendations of the Speaker’s 
Conference are translated into an Act 
of Parliament in substantially their 
present form, it will mean a revolution 
—a peaceful one, of course, for revolu- 
tions are not made nowadays by barri- 
cades and whiffs of grapeshot. I call 
it a revolution because it will mean the 
sudden remodeling of our political sys- 
tem, the growth of centuries, upon the 
trans-Atlantic and Colonial patterns, the 
oldest of which has lasted barely a cen- 
tury, the youngest of which is the work 
of yesterday. I ask a simple but not 
impertinent question: Why is this vast 
change forced upon us in the middle 
of a war, when the best hours of the 
best men are busy with other matters? 
With characteristic levity Mr. As- 
quith invited “those of us who are not 
absolutely absorbed in the war’ to 
work out a scheme. Who are those of 
us who are not absolutely absorbed in 
the war, and what are their schemes 
worth? Who has asked for this revo- 
lution? Have the men of Britain 
asked for it? Have the women asked 
for it? Even now, when a Bill is on 
the stocks, no attempt has been made 
to ascertain whether the majority or 
even a large minority of women wish 
to be enfranchised. Mr. Asquith’s 


motives are intelligible; he is a dispos- 
sessed party chieftain, seeking, quo- 
cunque modo, to recover his laurels. 





Revolution or Registration? 


Mr. Lloyd George’s attitude is natural; 
he is a born demagogue, and glories in 
the name of democrat. But what ex- 
cuse is there for the leaders of what I 
suppose I may still call the Conserva- 
tive or Constitutional party, Mr. 
Walter Long and Mr. Bonar Law, 
supporting a proposal to double or 
treble the electorate in order to correct 
a State register? Both as a free and a 
fighting nation England has done 
pretty well in the past under existing 
electoral arrangements. Have the Re- 
publics of the United States and of 
Central and South America had such 
brilliant political careers that we must 
sit down in a hurry—those of us who, 
like Mr. Asquith, are not absorbed in 
the war—to copy their institutions? 
Have the young democracies of our 
Colonies been so entirely free from the 
defects of corruption and caprice that 
British statesmen must go to their 
school to learn their politics? Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, when Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had a way of asking 
people who pushed their plans upon 
him two questions: What is your ob- 
ject? he asked; and how do you pro- 
pose to attain it? I want to know 
what is the object of those who are 
forcing a reform Bill down our throats, 
and how they are going to attain it. If 
their object is to compile a register, I 
must point out to them that a reform 
Bill can hardly become an Act before 
July, and that a Boundary Commission 
will occupy a year. Their register can- 
not therefore come into existence before 
July, 1918. Suppose the war ends in 
six months; what then? Is the life of 
this Parliament to be prolonged until 
July, 1918? A reform Bill will post- 
pone, not hasten, the compilation of a 
register. If the object of the reformers 
is to better the government of Great 
Britain, I ask how that object will be 
attained by the addition of eight or ten 
million voters of both sexes without 
either property or experience? Fur- 
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ther, I challenge them to produce a 
democracy in any part of the world 
which is as honestly and as efficiently 
governed as Great Britain. 

I have never understood why de- 
mocracies are regarded as_ peaceful 
rather than military instruments. The 
earliest wars we read about were waged 
by the republics of Greece. Julius 
Cesar was the prince of demagogues: 
It was with the ragged democrats of 
the Revolution that Napoleon crushed 
the armies of Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria. Democracy is gloriously success- 
ful in war, because the spirit of free 
men is worth ali the drilling in the 
world. It is only in pzace, when the 
talk is of taxes and tariffs, of profits 
and of courts of law, that democracy 
becomes tyrannical, corrupt, and in- 
efficient. Of a total tax-revenue of 
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£514,105,000 raised last year, four- 
fifths, in round numbers, £387,105,000 
were drawn from direct taxes on prop- 
erty, incomes, and business profits, 
which are paid by about 1,500,000 
persons, of whom not more than 
200,000 or 300,000 have incomes over 
£700 a year. We are told that our so- 
cial, financial and political arrange- 
ments require reconstruction, and we 
are about to call into existence a new 
electorate of some twenty million 
young men and women to do the job. 
Is this wise? Is it common prudence? 
Bagehot said thai the saving quality 
of the British nation was that ‘‘it al- 
ways pulled up in time.’ Has this 
quality disappeared from our councils? 
Is it too late to check the reckless- 
ness and levity with which our political 
leaders now govern the country? 
Arthur A. Baumann. 





FRANCE AND BRITAIN: THEIR COMMON MEMORIES. 


France and England, whose very shores look pale 


With envy of each other’s happiness. 


Shakespeare, Henry V., Act v, sc. ii. 


Each the other’s mystery, terror, need and love.—Rudyard Kipling. 


Our common memories? Well, are 
they so many of this nature which 
brings closer those who recollect them 
together? They are indeed! Let this 
article be a friendly protest, a grounded 
protest against the idea which is no 
doubt, still, the prevalent popular 
idea on both sides of the Channel, I 
mean this one: ‘The Entente Cordiale 
is something splendid, but when one 
comes to think about it, how wonder- 
ful, how new!’ Yes, when we think 
about it superficially, how wonderful, 
how new, but when we think somewhat 
more deeply and with a little more 
knowledge of the past, how natural! 
Not a miracle: the logical result, only 
too long deferred, of the long centuries 
of our common history. It is not mere 
pastime to show it. How important 
on the contrary, how practically im- 


portant for the present and for the 
future of our alliance, to make con- 
scious again the old moral ties and to 
reawaken the sleeping sense of histor- 
ical fellowship! 


II. 


We have, on the point of their or- 
igins, very, interesting and very numer- 
ous testimonies, chiefly in the con- 
temporary Greek and Roman writers. 
Very striking in particular was the 
fellowship of ancient Britons and 
Gauls with regard to religion. If you 
open one—I may say any one—of our 
French history textbooks, you will see 
that it begins exactly as one of yours, 
with the same story, and pictures of 
Druids, priests, teachers, and judges— 
some of them bards; the same story of 
the solemn gathering of the mistle- 
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toe verdant in winter on the bare 
branches of oaks, symbol of the car- 
dinal creed of the race: the immortal- 
ity of the soul. Cesar, who had a 
Druid among his best friends, observes 
that the young Gauls who wanted to 
go deeper into the study of their re- 
ligion generally used to go over to 
Britain in order to graduate, if I may 
say so, in this mysterious and lofty 
science.* It appears, therefore, that, 
though the Celts had passed origi- 
nally from Gaul into Britain, yet 
Britain had become and remained the 
sanctuary of their common religion. 
Note that nothing of the sort was to 
be found elsewhere. Here we have 
characteristics of ancient Britain and 
ancient Gaul and of them alone. The 
Celtic element remains visible to our 
day in our two nations: you have your 
Celtic fringe in Cornwall, Wales, part 
of Scotland, and the greater part of 
Ireland;—we have something of the 
kind in Brittany. 


ITI. 


During the first century B.c. a very 
big event took place which was to 
stamp the whole of our ulterior his- 
tory on this side of the Channel with 
its principal character: I am referring 
to the Romanization of Gaul. 

For many reasons which I omit, the 
advent of the Romans, though of 
course it met with some strenuous and 
even splendid resistance for a short 
time, could hardly be called a conquest 
in the odious meaning of the word. Now, 
you know that Cesar in the very midst 
of his campaigns in Gaul found time 
to carry out two bold expeditions into 
Britain. It is very interesting to note 
his motives. He was not, as one couid 
easily imagine, impelled by an appetite 
of conquest. This appetite, by the 
way, was much less among the Romans 
than is generally imagined, and Cesar 
himself had enough to do at that time 


*Caesar, B. G. vi, 13. 
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with the turbulent Gallic tribes with- 
out entering, if it could be avoided, 
upon a doubtful enterprise beyond the 
Channel. But he could not do other- 
wise, and he gives us himself his mo- 
tives, which are extremely interesting 
from the point of view of the history 
of our early relations. He felt that he 
could not see an end to his Gallic 
war if he did not at least intimidate 
the British brothers of the Gauls al- 
ways ready to send them help! Let 
me quote his own words (remember 
that he speaks of himself in the third 
person): 


Though not much was left of the 
fine season—and winter comes early in 
those parts—he resolved to pass into 
Britain, at least, to begin with, for a 
reconnoitring raid, because he saw well 
that in almost all their wars (the Ro- 
mans’ wars) with the Gauls, help came 
from that country to their enemies. * 


His two bold raids into Britain had 
some of the desired effect. His successors 
achieved more, leisurely, without too 
much trouble, but very incompietely 
too, both as regards extent of territory 
and depth of impression. 

In Gaul, on the contrary, the trans- 
formation was complete and lasting, 
lasting to our days. The civilization 
of Rome, which had already fascinated 
Gaul from afar, was so eagerly and so 
unanimously adopted all over the 
country that, in the space of a few 
decades, this country was nearly as 
Roman as Rome. The fame of the 
Gallo-Roman schools, the great num- 
ber of Latin writers and orators cf 
Gallic origin, the numberless remains 
of theatres, temples, bridges, aque- 
ducts—some in marvelous state of 
preservation—which are even now to 
be found in hundreds of places, not 
only in the south but even in the north 
of this country, from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Rhine, and still more 


*Caesar, B. G. iv, 20. 
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than anything else our language, so 
purely Romanic, abundantly testify 
to the willingness, nay to the enthusi- 
asm, with which Gaul made her own 
the civilization of Rome. 

But why do I insist on this fact? 
Because much of all this we were to 
transmit to you later on, chiefly on the 
Norman vehicle. The direct impression 
of Rome on your country was to re- 
main superficial—though it would be a 
mistake to overlook it altogether—but 
the indirect influence through us was 
nearly to balance any other influence 
and to become one of the chief factors 
of your moral and intellectual history. 


IV. 


But before we reach that time we 
have to take note of two nearly simul- 
taneous events. In the fifth century 
the Franks established themselves in 
Roman Gaul and the Angles and Sax- 
ons in Roman Britain. Their establish- 
ment was more or less attended with 
some rough handling, but even in 
their case, and chiefly in our case, the 
strict propriety of the word conquest to 
describe their coming can be ques- 
tioned. There had been previous and 
partial agreements with the old people 
to come over, besides they were few in 
numbers. Yet the results were striking- 
ly different. On our side the Franks 
were gradually absorbed, though giving 
their name to the country—France— 
and constituting, specially in the 
north, a small aristocracy of soldiers. 
On your side, on the contrary, the 
Anglo-Saxons converted the old 
country into a new one. Instead of 
giving up their own language they 
imposed it, at least to a large extent. 
Between them and their Frankish 
cousins established in old Roman 


Gaul relations remained quite cordial. 
A king of Kent, who had married a 
Christian daughter of a king of Paris, 
showed remarkable good will for the 
second introduction of Christianity 
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into Britain. He and his Anglo-Saxon 
comrades would not accept Chris- 
tianity from the ancient Britons who 
had already become Christian, more 
or less, under the Romans, but they 
accepted it eagerly at the reeommenda- 
tion of the Romanized and Chris- 
tianized Franks. May I say that the 
Franks went so far as to provide the 
Mission under Augustine with the 
necessary interpreters! Very soon the 
Anglo-Saxons became so eager them- 
selves for Christianity that they be- 
came foremost in the spreading of it 
to the last country which remained to 
be converted to the new faith, I mean 
Germany. This is a very interesting 
story, though an old one, and, I am 
afraid, much forgotten: your Winfrid— 
he and his pupils—with the recom- 
mendation and support of Charles 
Martel—the founder of our Carolingi- 
an dynasty—Christianizing Germany, 
founding there a dozen bishoprics, with 
British bishops, becoming himself the 
first archbishop of Mayence, and then 
dying a martyr on German soil. .. . 
Is not it interesting, this now forgotten 
story, in which we see early England 
and early France friendly co-operat- 
ing to Christianize and to civilize 
Germany? 


V. 


The next stage in the history of both 
countries was again analogous. About 
the same time—the ninth century— 
we, and you, had troubles from the 
same people: the Northmen. They 
were few in numbers, but gave much 
annoyance for some time. The result 
was the same on both sides: you 
practically turned your Northmen into 
Anglo-Saxons, and we turned ours into 
Romanized Frenchmen of the best 
sort. The process was much more 
rapidly completed on our side than 
on yours, and you were still engaged in 
it when our Romanized Normans 
arrived in Britain and nearly succeeded 
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in achieving what the Romans them- 
elves had failed to achieve. And more 
than that—more from the point of 
view of our relations—they very nearly 
succeeded in building out of our two 
countries a practically unified but 
short-lived empire. 

In 1180 the whole of the present 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and nearly two-thirds of 
France were practically acknowledg- 
ing, under one title or another, only 
one sovereign: Henry II Plantagenet. 
Let me say—though I own it is not the 
view which is generally prevalent in 
our schools, and far from it!—that it 
is a pity they did not succeed alto- 
gether! Henry II had against him un- 
toward circumstances and, above all, 
Philip Augustus! He had finally to 
give up that fine dream. Now, union 
failing to be achieved that way, it is 
a pity, I think, that it failed also the 
other way, a little time after in 1216. 
Then the far greater part of your 
people, barons and clergy, revolting 
against one of the unworthiest rulers 
ever known, King John, agreed to 
invite over the eldest son, and heir, of 
the French king to be their own king. 
He came over, of course, was received 
at Westminster, accepted and con- 
firmed Magna Charta, the charter of 
your liberties, and was going to be ac- 
knowledged in all parts of the kingdom 
when John—allow me these strong 
terms—did the stupidest and wicked- 
est thing of his stupid and wicked life 
by dying at the wrong time! at that 
time! He died when by living a little 
longer he might have been the occasion 
of joining our two countries into one 
empire! Fancy for a moment what this 
would have meant, the course our com- 
mon history would have taken for 
our common glory and the future of 
the whole human race! But, dying, 


he left an heir, a boy of nine years of 
age, and the idea of innocent legitimacy 
with the strenuous support of the 
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Papal legate, prevailed over the half- 
accomplished fact! And thus this 
splendid chance was lost! 

Another occasion presented itself 
hardly more than a century after- 
wards, when the Capetian line of our 
own kings became extinct and the 
nearest heir was the English king 
Edward III. In fact, he was as much 
French as English, and the king of a 
country whose official language was 
still French and whose popular lan- 
guage was now permeated with French. 
I think it was no more difficult for 
France, in 1328, to accept this king, 
and be united with England under the 
same sovereign while remaining her- 
self, than for England in 1603 to ac- 
cept a king from Scotland. Well, there 
was some hesitation among the French 
barons and clergy, and a solemn dis- 
cussion was held on the point of law. 
In fact, there was no law at all on 
the subject and they had a free choice. 
To my mind the interest of the country 
pointed to the recognition of Edward, 
that is to union. No doubt, on the 
other hand, that it was the way pointed 
to by civil and by canon laws. They 
preferred the other course. No doubt 
they meant well, but to be well-mean- 
ing and far-seeing are two things, and 
I for one, in the teeth of all adverse 
and orthodox teaching, lament the 
decision which they took and the turn 
which they gave to national feelings 
yet in their infancy. ‘The other de- 
cision would have spared the two coun- 
tries not only one, but several hundred 
years wars, and would have secured 
to the two sister countries all the mu- 
tual advantages of peaceful develop- 
ment and cordial co-operation. 

I can only briefly refer to the famous 
Treaty of Troyes, 1420, by which in 
the course of the Hundred Years’ 
War our King—insane literally speak- 
ing—and his German wife, disinher- 
ited their son to the profit of their son- 
in-law, the English king, and handed 























over to him, at once, as Regent, the 
crown of France. This treaty of course, 
under such circumstances, and when 
national feelings had been roused— 
however unfortunately—in the con- 
trary direction, had little moral and 
political value. Yet, had your Henry 
V lived—he died two years after the 
treaty—he might possibly have got 
it accepted by France. Professor A. 
Coville in his contribution to what is 
presently the latest, the leading, his- 
tory of France, commenting on Henry’s 
love of justice and the stern discipline 
he maintained in his army—the Army 
of Agincourt—concludes in the fol- 
lowing remarkable terms, which I beg 
to translate: 


After so many years of strife the 
people of this Kingdom (the French 
Kingdom) looked up to his stern gov- 
ernment to turn this anarchy into 
order. Paris accepted as a deliverance 
this yoke, heavy no doubt but 
protective. * 


It is interesting to observe that this 
view of this French historian is in 
complete agreement with Shakespeare’s 
“Henry V.” Such an agreement be- 
tween an English poet and a French 
scientist is certainly worthy of 
attention! 

Well, Henry V died, and national 
feelings being decidedly roused, flam- 
ing into the stupendous miracle of 
Joan of Arc, decided otherwise. 


VI. 


What about this otherwise, I mean 
this definitive political separation and 
these centuries of hostility which fill 
our history textbooks? We can speak 
of it without the slightest uneasiness, 
not only because all this seems now to 
be so far in the past, a past which 
can never revive, but, above all, be- 
cause of the remarkable characters 

*See Histoire de France publiée sous la direc- 
tion de Mr. Lavisse: Tome IV, par. A. Coville, 


Recteur de l’Acad6mie de Clermont-Ferrand, 
Professeur honoraire de I’ Tniversité de Lyon. 
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of this hostility and of its brilliant 
interludes. 

I say that this hostility had, on the 
whole, this remarkable character, to 
be lofty rivalry, not low hatred. It 
may have been—it was indeed at times 
—fierce and passionate, but it was all 
along accompanied by mutual respect. 
Our two countries aimed at surpassing 
much more than at destroying each 
other. It was more like a world race 
for glory than a grip for death. Its 
spirit was quarrelsome animosity tak- 
ing immense delight in stupid pin- 
pricks and daring strokes, not cold 
hate dreaming of mortal stabs to the 
heart. ; 

Your great poet Rudyard Kipling 
has expressed this very finely in the 
poem he wrote three years ago on the 
occasion, if I remember well, of your 
King’s first visit to Paris. Let me quote 
from this poem: 


We stormed the seas tack for tack and 
burst 

Through the doorways of new worlds, 
doubtful which was first. 


Ask the wave that has not watched war 


between us two... 
Each the other’s mystery, terror, need, 
and love. 


O companion, we have lived greatly 
through all time. 


I could illustrate this spirit by many 
stories. One of the most typical is 
about the encounter on the battlefield 
of Fontenoy, in 1745, of the massive 
English column and of the French 
center. There is in that story a mix- 
ture of fine legend and historical truth, 
but anyway it is illustrative of the 
spirit. The very fact that the legend 
could grow out of the truth is a proof 
of the spirit by itself. 

There is another story much less 
known, but which is as much illu- 
minating. It was at the beginning of the 
American war, thirty-four years after 
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Fontenoy, in 1779. Your famous sea- 
man Rodney was in Paris, which he 
could not leave on account of certain 
debts, yet he was perfectly free to 
walk about as any ordinary private 
man, though France and England were 
at war. Concentration camps had 
not been invented as yet! One day, 
then, as he was dining with some 
French military friends—always re- 
member, please, that we were at war— 
they came to talk of some recent suc- 
cesses we had just had at sea, among 
them the conquest of Grenada in the 
West Indies. Rodney expressed him- 
self on these successes with polite dis- 
dain, saying that if he was free—he 
Rodney—the French would not have 
it so easy! Upon which old Marshal 
de Biron paid for his debts and said: 
“You are free, sir, the French will not 
avail themselves of the obstacles which 
prevent you from fighting them.” 
Well, it cost us very dear to have let 
him go, but was not it fine! 

I am glad to hear from my friend, 
your Oxford countryman, Mr. C. R. 
L. Fletcher, the author of a brilliantly 
written “Introductory History of Eng- 
land” in four volumes, that the story 
is told in substantially the same 
terms on your side, by all the author- 
ities on the subject: Mundy’s ‘“‘Life 
and Correspondence of Lord Rodney” 
(vol. i, p. 180); Laughton in the ‘‘Diec- 
tionary of National Biography”’; Cap- 
tain Mahan in his ‘Influence of Sea 
Power in History,” p. 377. 

We could tell many, many stories 
of that kind, but let these two be 
sufficient for our purpose today. And 
yet, even with all these extenuating 
circumstances, how pitiful it would 
have been if this enmity had been con- 


tinuous! But it was not, and even far 


from it! Even the worst of all our wars, 
the Hundred Years’ War, was inter- 
rupted by very numerous and very 
long truces lasting years and even 
decades of years! 


In fact, that war 
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consisted generally of mere raids with 
handfuls of men, though it must be 
said that they often did harm out of all 
proportion to their numbers. As to the 
other wars in more modern times they 


were pleasantly intermingled with 
interludes of co-operation and _alli- 
ance. The simple enumeration of them 


is instructive and may even appear 
surprising. 

In the sixteenth century there was a 
temporary alliance between your 
Henry VIII and our Francis the First, 
against the Emperor of Germany, 
Charles V. In fact Henry VIII, at 
first, had allied himself with the 
German Emperor against the French 
king, but when the latter, attacked 
from all cardinal points (Spain and 
mosi of Italy were then in the hands of 
the Emperor), had been beaten at 
Pavia and taken prisoner to Madrid, 
your King perceived his mistake, 1.e., 
England’s ultimate danger. He con- 
sequently offered his alliance to Francis 
for the restoration of this balance of 
power, which, for want of something 
better, was the guarantee of the in- 
dependence of all states. In Mignet’s 
study* of these times I find this ex- 
tract from your King’s instructions 
to his ambassadors in France, in March 
1526, as to the conditions forced upon 
the French king, in his Spanish prison, 
by the Emperor of Germany: 


They (the Engiish ambassadors) 
shall infer what damage the crown of 
Franee may and is likely to stand in 
by the said conditions—this be the 
way to bring him (Charies) to the 
monarchy of Christendom. 


You know that, after all, the world- 
wide ambition of the then Emperor 
of Germany was defeated, to the point 
that he resigned in despair and ended 
his life in a monastery. 

Again, towards the end of the same 
century Queen Elizabeth was on quite 


*Mignet, Rivalité de Francois 1° et 
Charles-Quint, IT, ch. ix. de 


















































friendly terms with our Henry the 
Fourth. They had the same enemy: 
Philip the Second of Spain, son of 
Charles the Fifth and heir to the great- 
er part of his dominions. This friend- 
ship ripened into alliance, and there 
was a very strong English contingent 
in the French army which retook Ami- 
ens, from the Spaniards, in 1597. Both 
sovereigns united also in helping the 
Low Countries in their struggle for 
independence against Spain. 

In the seventeenth century your 
Cromwell and our Mazarin renewed 
the same alliance against Spain, and 
in 1657 a Franco-British army under 
the ablest of the French soldiers of that 
time, Marshal Turenne, beat the Span- 
iards near Dunkirk and took Dunkirk 
itself, which was handed over to you as 
the price previously agreed upon of 
the alliance. 

After the Restoration your Stuarts 
were on-so friendly terms with the 
French Government that they were 
accused, sometimes with some show 
of justice, of forgetting the national 
interests. There is no doubt that 
they tried, and to a certain extent 
successfully, to evade the just demands 
and control of your Parliament by 
becoming pensioners of the King of 
France. Their selling Dunkirk to 
France in 1662, five years after its 
capture from Spain, made them par- 
ticularly unpopular. Of course, when 
they were finally expeiled by your 
revolutions of 1688, they found, with 
hundreds of followers, a hospitable 
reception at the French court, causing 
thereby on the other hand a revival of 
hostility between our government and 
your new one. May I observe, by the 
way, that the head of this new govern- 
ment of yours was the Prince of Or- 
ange—French Orange, near Avignon— 
and that this little, practically self- 
governing principality was suffered to 
remain his until his death, in 1702, 


when Louis XIV annexed it to France? 
Livine Aap, Vou. VI, No. 314. 
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In the eighteenth century itself, 
marked by so keen a rivalry, there 
were temporary periods of under- 
standing, specially during the two or 
three decades following the peace of 
Utrecht, with a view of preserving the 
peace of Europe. The names of Sir 
Robert Walpole and Cardinal Fleury 
are attached to this period. 

In the nineteenth century, from the 
fall of Napoleon, the improvement of 
our relations—down to the present 
day-—has been nearly continuous and 
marked by a series of remarkable 
facts. It was first the union of our 
navies, with that of Russia, for the 
destruction of the Turkish fleet at 
Navarino, in 1827, thereby securing 
the independence of Greece—an in- 
dependence which was completed in 
the ensuing years by French and 
Russian armies—(we wish the present 
Greek Government,’ the Royal govern- 
ment, remembered this better!). It 
was then the union of our policies for 
the liberation of Belgium from Dutch 
vassalage, a liberation which Prussia 
wanted to oppose but durst not, seeing 
that France and England had made 
up their minds about it. Then came 
the union of our armies for the mistaken 
object of protecting Turkey against 
Russia (how strange it sounds now!), 
or of opening China to the European 
trade. Chief of all, how could we for- 
get that—some way or other—France 
and Britain have been godmothers to 
Italian unity! 

Well, all this is rather a long record 
anditmay appear surprising to many as 
an aggregate, though nearly each com- 
ponent part of it is well known! The 
reason for this impression of surprise 
is this: in spite of this political co- 
operation, and side by side with it, 
much of the acrimonious spirit long 
survived, unwilling to die. The twenti- 
eth century,thank God! and the pres- 
ent alliance have given ‘it the ‘‘coup 
de griace’’! 
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VII. 

I have adverted until now to the 
political side only of our relations, but 
if we look at our past relations from 
another standpoint—the standpoint 
of the mind, of moral progress, of 
civilization—we have a somewhat 
simpler story to tell, yet a checkered 
story too. Whatever our political re- 
lations may have been—with perhaps 
the only exception of the time when you 
opposed all reforms, because we were 
making revolutionary, disconcerting 
reforms!—we have been generally em- 
ulating for all that ennobles the life of 
man: higher thought, justice, and 
liberty. There is here such a formidable 
accumulation of interesting facts that 
I can scarcely refer to them except 
in very general terms, lest I should 
lose sight of the limits within which 
I must compress this article. 

French and English writers rarely 
took much account of the political 
hostility which prevailed between the 
two countries. Your writers have gen- 
erally paid, from Chaucer’s time down 
to our own, the closest attention to our 
literature, whether they have followed 
its lead or reacted against its influence. 
On the other hand, all our political 
philosophers have always found in the 
study of your institutions a source of 
inexhaustible interest, whether they 
have been admirers of them like 
Montesquieu or sharp critics like 
Rousseau. And let no one imagine that 
this side of the question is devoid of 
practical interest. It is owing to this 
continuous interchange of ideas that 
both countries have been equipped for 
these intellectual, moral and political 
achievements by which, in spite of all 
their shortcomings, they have won the 
glory of being generaily acknowledged, 
on sO many points, as the joint leaders 
of modern civilization. It is the fact 


that they have been more or less con- 
scious all along, or nearly so, of this 
joint leadership, which has so happily 
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counteracted and at the end got the 
better of political acrimony and pop- 
ular prejudices. The Entente Cordiale 
between our two countries is largely 
a triumph of the mind, the finest in 
history and certainly the most far- 
reaching. Let us not underestimate 
therefore the influence of intellectual 
workers. It has been the glory of most 
of them in this country and in yours 
to plead for the noblest ideals: for 
liberty and justice at home, and also 
abroad, for a cordial understanding of 
all nations, for harmony between 
national interests and the rights of 
humanity. In modern Germany, on 
the contrary, most of those who are 
supposed to be the representatives of 
the mind have not been ashamed of 
ministering, long before this war, to 
the brutal appetites of a feudal and 
mnilitary caste by spreading among 
their own people a monstrous belief 
in the divine right of the German race 
to oppress all the world. The best of 
them, with extremely rare exceptions, 
have done nothing to oppose this 
dangerous fanaticism and to maintain 
the nobler traditions of German 
thought. Both instances therefore, 
ours and theirs—I mean French and 
British intellectual history on one 
side, German later intellectual history 
on the other side—sufficiently illus- 
trate the power of spiritual factors for 
good or for evil. The only thing to 
be deplored in our case is that our En- 
tente was so long deferred. Things 
would have turned otherwise if our 
Entente had ripened somewhat earlier 
into a close association, gradually ex- 
tending by a moral attraction to all 
peace-loving nations. Had it been so 
who would have dared to attack them? 
At least let the bitter lesson be turned 
to account for the future! 

And chief of all let us think of the 
new chapter of our common history. 
There is heing written on the banks 
and hills of the Somme such a chapter 
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of our common history as will live 
eternally in the souls of Britons and 
Frenchmen. Let the memory of it, 
added to all those I have recounted, 
bind together in eternal alliance the 
hearts and the wills of the two nations. 
Let it be known to all the world that 
this present alliance is not like so many 
of the past a temporary combination 
of governments, but the unanimous 
and forever fixed will of both nations 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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as the crowning and logical conclusion 
of their glorious history. Let this close 
and intimate association include all 
our noble allies, and all such nations 
as may be worthy to join it; let it be- 
come the Grand Alliance, the only one 
really and completely deserving of 
this name, to which it will have 
been reserved to establish, at last, 
the reign of Right and Peace on 
earth. 
Gaston E. Broche. 





CHRISTINA’S SON. 
By W. M. Letts. 


CHAPTER II. 


On Saturday afternoon Mr. Merri- 
dew liked to take a walk with his 
daughter. Sometimes they walked in 
the principal streets, sometimes they 
traveled the length of the pier and 
were buffeted by the bleak sea wind. 

On this particular day they made 
their way towards the sea. It was low 
tide, and a mile of wet sand stretched 
before them, sand shining with many 
lights this spring afternoon. 

To Christina there was something 
alluring in the great expanse of sea 
and sky. It was so free, so open. 
Even the chill and the brackish air 
were pleasant after the warm house. 
Her soul seemed to stand up and stretch 


itself. Had she been alone she would © 


have run on the sand, urging the staid 
old spaniel to leap and frisk. She was 
staring at the distant line of water 
when a@ man came round a corner 
towards them. 

He was a man of middle height, fair 
and blue eyed. He was of the type of 
English burgess. which is familiar in 
every town, that type which supplies 
mayors and aldermen and councilors 
in abundance, the type that grows 
stout, florid and bald in middle life. 
This was Christina’s lover, Mark 


Travis. 


Mark would have passed them, 
choosing carefully the far side of the 
road, but Mr. Merridew hailed him 
with his walking-stick. 

“How are you, Travis, how are 
you?” 

Mark crossed the road and shook 
the old man’s.hand. He shook Chris- 
tina’s but did not look at her, yet his 
grasp was warm and friendly, for this 
was natural to him. 

“Cold day, isn’t it?’ said the elder 
man. ‘Are you taking a spin?” 

“Yes, sir. I was thinking of a tramp 
over the sands.” 

“Are you, eh? That’s what Chris- 
tina wants. She loves the sands, but 
it’s too cold for an old man like me. 
I’ve a mind to go home, my dear.” 

“Have you, father? Oh! I'll come 
too!” 

“No, no, you take your walk. Take 
old Trust, it’ll do him good. You and 
Mr. Travis can go together, then 
bring him home to tea with mother 
and me.” 

Mr. Merridew chuckled inwardly 
over his own diplomacy. He longed to 
share his triumph with his wife. 

“Go on,” he said, turning away, 
“it’s too cold to stand—see you later.” 

Christina looked with frightened 
eyes towards the sea. She felt the pro- 
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found self-consciousness a woman feels 
with her lover. It was Travis who 


spoke first. 
“Of course I won’t bother you, Miss 
Christina,’ he said. “I shouldn’t 


dream of troubling you with my so- 
ciety. Take your walk alone and 
make some excuse for me to your 
parents.” 

But Christina, looking away from 
him, said in a strange abrupt voice: 

“Oh! please come—you’d better; 
father wanted you to.” 

They set off together, plunging 
through the dry sand, then walking 
briskly over the wet shining surface. 
It was strewn with pale star-fishes, 
sea-weed, shells, the treasures of the 
sea. The spaniel frisked round the girl, 
roused to a sudden joy of life by this 
vast wind-swept expanse whereon he 
might run at ease. 


“T shouldn’t have spoken to you,” 


Travis said at last, “if your father 
hadn’t called; I never meant to trouble 
you again.” 

Christina answered breathlessly. 

“IT . . . I was horrid, I’m afraid, the 
other night.” 

The young man looked at her. To 
him she was the most desirable thing 
on earth; she was womanhood, home, 
romance, beauty, all the things that 
a hard youth and a strenuous manhood 
had made him value with pure ardor. 
He did not see the untried ordinary 
piece of womanhood she was, but the 
ideal of his dreams. Just the neat 
little profile under the hat, the tippet 
and muff, the brown dress—all most 
exquisite and fitting. 

“You weren’t horrid,” he said. “I 
ought to have known. Why should 
you care? Somehow I cared so much 
myself that I thought God would 
make you feel the same. I thought the 
feeling must always be in two hearts. 
I believed we were predestined for 
each other; it was a stupid mistake.” 

The simplicity of the young man 
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made the girl’s heart ache. She pitied 
him for being so unsophisticated. Her 
own worldly wisdom seemed almost 
lurid beside this pure belief in predes- 
tined happiness. She hated herself for 
her own unresponsiveness. ‘Life is 
not like that,’’ she said gently. ‘‘I 
wish it were, for your sake. For my- 
self, I found long ago that it isn’t. It 
is all sixes and sevens—like a house 
full of shoes that don’t pair.” 

“But why do we love if it’s only for 
that?’’ he asked. He was a business 
man and no philosopher. He listened 
humbly to Christina. 

“T don’t know. I’m so muddfed and 
confused. Life frightens me.” 

‘Why should you be frightened? I 
want to protect you.” He was speak- 
ing fast and very tenderly. Her fear 
was a thing more comprehensible to 
him than her cynicism. In his simple 
idea of life woman was always timid 
and man always protecting. 

“I don’t ask anything,” he said, 
“only just that, to love you and protect 
you.”’ 

Christina looked up at him. Her 
hazel eyes were full of a deep curiosity. 

“But what do you get?’’ she asked. 

“T get you.” 

“T can’t think what you value in me. 
I’m not really pretty, only just toler- 
able, and I’m sure I’m not attractive. 
It is just madness, and you will wake 
some day and find me as I am.” 


“Shall I? T’ll gladly risk it.” 
“Will you? Oh! you’d much better 
not.” 


“Christina, do you mean you'll let 
me?”’ 

“If you want me so badly . . . oh! 
yes. But I know it’s a bad bargain. 
The real me is asleep, or it’s dead, or 
something. I believe I could love, but 
I don’t even want to try. I did try 
once and it hurt. I prayed then to 
remain stone.” 

“You did love?” he asked. He lis- 
tened to her breathlessly, watching 




















her face, rosy now with the sea wind. 
He had a hungry curiosity to hear of 
the man she could love. 

“Yes ... long ago, when I was 
twenty-one, but it seems a century. I 
will tell you . . . I must tell you that 
you may know me. It is a bad, ugly, 
horrid story.”’ Badness seemed to him 
far from Christina. He had kept her 
on the mountain-tops of his heart 
where nothing evil could come near 
her. 

“Go on,” he said. 

“T loved a man who was married to 
someone else. He was tired of her 
when I knew him. We were staying at 
the same house; he got to care for me 
and I for him . . . Oh! it is so stupid 
and vulgar. Yet I loved him. I would 
have gone to hell for him.” 

“And he ... he loved you too, of 
course? Did he tell you so?” 

“Yes ...and he kissed me. He 
was like that. He would flirt up to a 
certain danger zone and then he would 
stop. I hadn’t known that, but I 
found it out. I found that he was a 
coward—he tried to repudiate our 
love—to pretend it had just been 
play. Ina way I pitied him for be- 
ing frightened.”’ 

“The cur!” said Travis fiercely; 
“he wasn’t worth your pity.” 

“Ah! but I had been the worst—I 
had led him on, yes I had. You must 
hear it.” 

Travis stared across the shining 
sands. He did not look at the girl’s set 
face. “It was wrong of you,” he said 
quietly, “but you are sorry.” 

“T suppose I am; but, somehow, 
something happened to me when I 
saw that he was just timid and untrue. 
Something turned me to stone. I 
can’t explain very well. But I found 
out that falling out of love hurts far 
more than falling in love. Falling in 
love is like going up in a balloon higher 
and higher in the pure air; falling out 
of love is when the balloon bursts 
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and you fall down, down into an 
abyss.” 

“Can’t you forget him now?” Travis 
asked. He had neither training nor 
faculties for the part of confessor. A 
girl’s soul had been to him something 
exquisite and delicate as an unfolded 
flower. It was perhaps some shock to 
find that it might be torn and stained 
by conflict and sin. He had, with his 
natural simplicity, divided women 
into two classes, good and bad. The 
bad were to be pitied, but they were 
separated by the scriptural gulf from 
the good, who sat in a dazzling radi- 
ance of unapproachable whiteness. 
For many months since he had met 
Christina she had been to him the most 
dazzling of these white women. Yet 
justice constrained him to admit that 
a decided tinge of gray had invaded her 
soul. 

“T could forget him if I could stop 
hating him,” said Christina. 

“T wish you wouldn’t hate him,” he 
answered; ‘a woman should never 
hate. No one should hate—it’s like 
having murder in the heart.” 

“Oh! I don’t want to murder him— 
only spurn him out of my way, to 
make him suffer as I suffered.’ 

Travis was shocked. Christina, 
flashing a glance at him, could see it, 
and she felt curiously drawn to him. 

“There! you see,’”’ she explained, ‘I 
am quite unworthy of you. You won’t 
want to marry me now.” 

He tramped forward steadily over 
the sand. 

“Yes I do, more than ever. 
to take care of you.” 

She stood still, the sea wind blowing 
her hair about her ears. They were 
quite close now to the line of dark 
water that was creeping up towards 
the land. Slowly the tide rolled and 
plunged towards the town, and as 
surely did her fate creep towards the 
girl who stood there at the edge of the 
sea. 


I want 
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“If you want me, take me,” she said 
suddenly. 

The man’s blue eyes met hers. For 
a second she forgot that he was a com- 
monplace business man in top coat 
and bowler hat, with ruddy face 
nipped by the wind, for it seemed to 
her in that dazzled moment that an 
angel looked into her eyes. 

Travis removed his hat and kissed 
her solemnly. ; 

“God helping me, I will,” he said. 

She realized that he was extraor- 
dinarily moved. For herself she was 
in a dream, dazed by the destiny she 
had invoked. What unborn events, 
what unborn lives had her words not 
called into being? She had made her 
move on the great chessboard of fate, 
and life itself would make the counter- 
move. 

They turned now and walked back 
towards the town. The brief February 
day had fallen into a bonfire of smoul- 
dering light behind the town. The 
sands glowed with topaz and saffron 
lights. Every little pool was an opal. 
The eastern sky was sapphire deepen- 
ing into a smoky haze above chimneys, 
spires and towers. It was that little 
enchanted time when night meets day, 
when mystery transmutes the obvious, 
the commonplace, the dull into the 
wonderful, the unknown. The lights 
were flashing out one by one, golden 
flowers in the boskage of dim streets. 

Travis took the girl’s arm, holding 
it with his hand under her elbow. She 
suffered this silently, but the restraint 
and the close personal contact were as 
irksome to her as bit and bridle to a 
colt. Her spirit chafed fiercely. Her 
instinct was to drag herself free and 
to rush at breathless pace across the 
glimmering sand. She longed to be 
alone with the sea and the wind. In 
this town-bred civilized girl there 
stirred that passion for freedom that 
long ago sent Daphne flying before 
Apollo, that made Syrinx stand pant- 
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ing among the reeds, praying to be 
even as they, so cool, so free. 

But civilization and gratitude re- 
strained Christina. She walked pa- 
tiently by her lover’s side. He was 
talking to her now of strange unim- 
portant things like his business. She 
knew he was a chartered accountant 
in the employ of a large firm that had. 
shops in many of the great northern 
towns. She wished he had been :ome- 
thing more romantic, a doctor or an 
engineer, for these lived noble and dan- 
gerous lives that stir the imagination. 

She did not understand that care- 
ful romance which expresses itself in 
pounds, shillings and pence, in poring 
over insurance policies and investors’ 
news. But she gained some inkling of 
Mark’s fancies when, still holding her 
elbow, he paused before a well-lighted 
furniture emporium. 

“This is my El Dorado,” he ex- 
plained; “‘drawing-room suites. I have 
pretended so often that you and I 
were choosing, Christina. You always 
said you liked that suite, the red plush 
and walnut, thirty-three guineas. And 
then I’d say I couldn’t afford it, mean- 
ing all the time that I would afford it 
somehow.”’ 

“Did you; but I don’t like it,’’ said 
Christina bluntly. ‘I don’t like suites 
at all. I’d much rather have a simple 
drawing-room with basket chairs.” 

“Would you?’’ 

He sighed. He had really planned 
enormous sacrifices with a view to that 
drawing-room suite. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, “I 
suppose we'll have to do with mother’s 
furniture mostly. I have it stored 
since I’ve been in rooms, and of course 
it will save us a lot, but the things are 
a little old-fashioned.” 

“Do you like that sideboard, Mr. 
Travis?” the girl asked, charmed with 
a simple oak sideboard set against 
Morris curtains. 

“Yes, I do. But you must not call 
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me Mr. Travis. You must call me 


Mark.” 

He laughed and squeezed her arm. 
“Oh, how ridiculously happy I am,” 
he declared. “It’s like fifty bank holi- 
days rolled into one—Boxing Day 
plus Easter Monday, plus Whit week, 
plus the first Monday in August. 
Now, Christina, let’s look at these 
pictures. You love pictures, don’t 
you? The first day I met you, I'll 
never forget it, you were looking at an 
album.” 

“Did you like me then?”’ 

“Yes, I hardly knew it. But when 
you looked up I somehow felt you were 
different from everybody else. I kept 
wanting you to look at me. And then 
when you spoke I wished you’d go on 
all the time.” 

“T hope I wasn’t so talkative.” 

“No. I thought you were shy, and 
I loved you for it. I asked Miss 
Hughes your name. She introduced 
us. I should like to give her a gold 
bracelet.” 

Christina sighed. 

“I wonder was she wise?” she said, 
and turned to the window and its pic- 
tures. It was full of popular fancies, 
and popular fancy demands that the 
tea of sentiment be highly sweetened. 
It pays its money not for reality but 
for a sugared imagery of life. Here 
was what the world demanded—Em- 
pire gentlemen, and sugar-and-cream 
young ladies making love in an endless 
leisure, escaping from indignant fath- 
ers, being reconciled with the same 
fathers grown indulgent, playing at the 
game of love in old gardens among 
doves and roses. Here and there a 
Roman soldier made love to a Roman 
maiden. Beside these there were re- 
ligious subjects treated with the same 
sweet futile sentimentality. 

“There!’”’ Travis exclaimed, ‘didn’t 
I know you’d like these? Shall I tell 
you a secret? I determined to give 
you that pair—‘Storm and Sunshine’— 
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for a wedding present—the quarrel 
and the peace-making. I think they’re 
delightful. The girl reminded me of 
you—I can’t say I’m like the man 
though. What do you think of 
them?’’ 

Christina was silent for a moment. 
In that moment she reviewed the 
leagues of desert that separate senti- 
ment from sentimentality. Some in- 
most judge said clearly, ‘the Philis- 
tine.’”’ Her spirit was in turmoil, heart 
arguing against mind. And all the 
time, while heart spoke eagerly for this 
kind honest lover of hers, mind laughed 
a little, judging him coolly and dis- 
passionately, and passing judgment 
on him. 

“T don’t quite like them,” she said; 
“they’re sentimental.” 

They turned down a side street. 

“But why shouldn’t they be senti- 
mental?” he asked. “Sentiment is 
healthy and natural. If we’re senti- 
mental beings, and we are—I’m not 
ashamed of it, why shouldn’t we like 
sentimental pictures?”’ 

“It’s because they’re not really true. 
To be sentimental is to weaken real 


sentiment.” 

“T can’t see it. Do you eall love 
sentimental?” 

“No, no. But love doesn’t consist 


in wearing your best clothes and sitting 
in the garden.” 

He laughed good-naturedly. 

“Well, is there anything you like 
here?”’ 

They paused before an old book shop, 
where some Arundel prints were ex- 
posed for sale. Here was the Meyer 
Madonna large and motherly, the 
weakly child in her arms, tke Christ 
Child on the ground; about her knelt 
the suppliants, so plain, so human, in 
their need and intercession. Here was 
motherhood seen by a master. 

“Yes, that,’’ she said, “that is beau- 
tiful. It is so true ...and there 
again—the Blessed Virgin weeping 
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over Our Lord’s dead body. Oh! it 
makes one want to ery.” 

“But she is quite ugly,” he said 
wonderingly. ‘She looks just as or- 
dinary people look when they’re ery- 
ing. They’re not beautiful pictures, 
but I’m sure they’re very quaint and 
interesting when you’re trained to 
admire them.” 

Christina turned away. She knew 
that she did not want to discuss pic- 
tures any more. She felt as though 
she were shouting across a great dis- 
tance to some one who shouted back 
“What?” Besides, she did not want 
to give up the keys of her secret places 
to her lover. She had a little Palace of 
Art all her own. She would sit there 
in the solitude. Travis could not be 
admitted. She must be herself there, 
communing with herself, laughing at 
the irony of life. 

She was bitterly aware of this irony 
of life at present. Had she been older, 
she would have been more aware of the 
heart of the world. She looked at life, as 
the young will do, through a micro- 
scope, and she thought “how ugly, 
how ridiculous,” as she looked. She 
was coldly scornful of herself, for the 
microscope revealed much that was 
unpleasant there. Some mocking spirit 
was awake in her, clamoring to make 
its jests known. A sense of humor is a 
jester in the heart, and, like the jesters 
of old, he is too often an impertinent, 
importunate fellow, making merry at 
the wrong moment, rudely aware of 
the weak points in his master or mis- 
tress; a tiresome servant at times, 
cruelly conscious of the tragic comedy 
of all things. 

Christina knew that she was quench- 
ing her lover’s joy, and she became 
remorseful. ‘‘Here is a toy shop,’ she 
said gaily, touching his arm with a 
sudden tenderness, ‘‘let’s look, I love 
toys.” 

As they looked into the bright win- 
dow two children came out clutching 
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parcels. They were children of the 
laboring class, and their mother, a 
shabby woman, followed them. Evi- 
dently some rare treat had been grant- 
ed, some long-hoarded money ex- 
pended. There was an air of exquisite 
triumph and satisfaction about the 
three. Christina, quick to notice the 
shifting scene in the comedy of the 
streets, stood still to watch. 

The younger child looked up into 
her face, and seeing friendly eyes, he 
smiled with the sudden radiant con- 
fidence of babyhood. The girl smiled 
down at him; thea, as he turned away, 
her eyes filled with tears. 

Some instinct had awakened in her 
at the child’s look. It was as if 
through an open door in some dreary 
wall she had seen a vista of sunny gar- 
den and the vision of far-off woods 
and mountains. 

She was recalled to the prose of life 
by the face of a clock. 

“Tt is nearly six,’’ she said; ‘‘we 
must go home.”’ 

Once more Mark took her arm, 
pressing it against him, and thus they 
came in the gloaming down Orchard 
Road, and opened the little iron gate 
of ‘“‘Avalon” and entered the hall, for 
the door was a crack open. 

In the drawing-room Mrs. Merridew 
waited in a would-be unconscious ex- 
pectancy. Yet her motherly heart 
was beating tumultuously as the door 
opened and Christina, flushed and wind- 
blown, came in followed by Travis. 

Father and mother had risen from 
their chairs before the fire. 

The jester in Christina laughed once 
more at the scene, the preparations for 
the great news and the seeming tran- 
quillity of her parents. 

“Well, love, did you have a nice 
walk?” Mrs. Merridew asked. 

But Christina had flung her arms 
around her mother. 

‘“‘Oh! mother,” she said between her 
laughter and tears. “this is... is 




















Mark .. 
married.”’ 

After five minutes of nervous laugh- 
ter and congratulations, both her par- 
ents drying their eyes frequently, 


. and we’re going to be 
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Christina escaped upstairs to the shel- 
tering darkness of her bedroom. 

There she flung herself upon the 
bed and laughed, and laughed, and 
laughed. 


(To be continued.) 





A RETROSPECT. 


Let us now praise famous men, and our fathers that begat us.—Ecclesiasticus. 


It is given tp few enterprises to 
look back with pride and complacency 
upon a history of a hundred years, to 
contemplate a long work well achiev: 1, 
to one end, and with one unbroken 
policy. And that is the unique boast 
of ‘“Blackwood’s Magazine.’’ Ever 
since 1817, when it came into being, 
it has held aloft the twin banners of 
sound criticism and Tory politics. 
From hand to hand, in ceaseless suc- 
cession, the lamp has been passed, 
alight and duly trimmed; and we who 
are the lantern-bearers of today run 
our course the more gladly, because a 
Blackwood still leads us, and because 
the rugged face of George Buchanan 
still frowns upon our standard. 


I. 


When the first William Blackwood 
established his Magazine in 1817 he 
was almost without a rival. ‘The 
Quarterly’ and “The Edinburgh” 
carried heavier guns than those which 
he designed to carry and fired their 
shots at greater intervals. ‘The 
Gentleman’s Magazine,’’ like the light 
cruiser that it was, changed its course 
and its tactics as it would. ‘The 
Edinburgh Monthly Magazine,” as it 
was called at. first, to lose our meta- 
phor, had a clear and separate pur- 
pose of its own. Though its policy in 
letters as in affairs was definite, it 
hoped to go farther afield, and to find 
a larger body of readers than the 
others. The founder made but one 
mistake: he appointed as_ editors 





two men—Pringle and Cleghorn— 
who were manifestly unfitted for their 
position. They had neither the power 
to write themselves, nor the authority 
to induce others to write; and William 
Blackwood, as shrewd a judge as ever 
ruled the fortunes of a magazine, was 
not long in discovering their short- 
comings. If he had made a mistake, 
he knew how to correct it. In three 
months he had canceled the engage- 
ment of Pringle and Cleghorn, and 
was free by October 1817—the month 
in which the true “Maga,” that we 
know, made her appearance—to mold 
her in his will. Nor was he, in this 
adventure, bereft of aid. There were 
at that moment two men, waiting for 
briefs in the Parliament House, who 
possessed in full measure all the gifts 
which he was seeking. John Wilson 
and John Gibson Lockhart were 
already known to William Blackwood, 
whom they were destined to serve for 
many a year. The Saloon, behind the 
shop in Princes Street, had been a 
meeting-place for the wits of Edin- 
burgh, an informal club, where men 
might see and discuss the newest 
books and exchange the gossip of 
the town. To Wilson and Lockhart, 
then, Blackwood turned with a happy 
confidence, and they responded to his 
call with all the gay energy of youth. 
For they were young in years as in 
spirit. If Wilson had passed his 
sixth lustrum, he was still a boy; 
for truly he was of those whom time 
cannot touch; and a boy he remained 
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unto the end. And Lockhart, though 
he was already mature in mind and 
brain, was no more than twenty-three 
years of age. Scholars both, who 
had learned all that Scotland and 
Oxford had to teach them, they were 
yet untried in the practice of litera- 
ture. Their tales were all untold, 
their articles unwritten, since we 
cannot count as serious Wilson’s brief 
apprenticeship to the Lake School. 
Ardent and arrogant, as became their 
age and station, they held strong 
opinions, and they had the courage 
of them. So that, when William 
Blackwood enrolled them under his 
banner, they were ready to engage 
in the combat with all their forces, 
and without, for an instant, recking 
of the consequences. 

They approached the conduct of 
the Magazine in the spirit of frolic 
and jest. They threw into the enter- 
prise all their wit and all their humor. 
They were no seasoned critics that 
they should care for justice, no morose 
pedants that they should face their 
enemies—those whose principles they 
condemned—with a frown. Thus for 
many a year they laughed at life, and 
seemed to those who encountered 
their scorn all the more formidable 
for that. The first number of the 
Magazine is still memorable for the 
Chaldee Manuscript, an _ elaborate 
jest, hit upon by a happy accident— 
a jest, moreover, which set all Edin- 
burgh by the ears, and ensured the 
success of the venture. It was, accord- 
ing to the accepted formula, the knife 
which cut the string, and sent the liter- 
ary balloon coursing in triumph across 
the troubled sky. Like so many other 
daring experiments in satire, it has 
today lost its savor. We can admire 
the skill wherewith the Scriptures are 
parodied; we can wonder at the neat- 
ness of the phrase, of the sharp com- 
ment, which does not spare even the 
writers themselves. But the local 


allusions are lost in the mist of our 
ignorance. We care no longer for 
strife which raged between Blackwood 
and the crafty Constable. Pringle 
and Cleghorn have vanished com- 
pletely from human ken, and the 
aggrieved Dalyell is no more than a 
name, even though he put upon his 
head the most battered of all the 
caps, and sought solace for his paltry 
headgear by threatening to advertise 
it in the law courts. 

However, the fact that we miss the 
point of an ancient satire does not 
mean that the satire was pointless. 
Indeed, the point was so sharp that 
it pierced deep into the heart of 
Edinburgh society. One subject only 
was in all minds, upon all tongues— 
the Chaldee Manuscript. From a 
second edition the offending work 
was withdrawn, in deference to public 
opinion; but the withdrawal merely 
intensified the people’s curiosity, and 
the original number was _ handed 
about from friend to friend with a 
sort of furtive persistence. And even 
at this late hour it keeps this one 
interest for us: it sketches in terms 
that are not forgotten, the men who 
established the reputation of ‘“‘Black- 
wood’s Magazine” firmly as upon a 
rock. “The first that came was a 
beautiful leopard from the valley of 
the palm-trees, whose going forth 
was comely as the greyhound, and his 
eyes like the lightning of fiery flame. 
And he called from a far country the 
scorpion, which delighteth to sting 
the faces of men, that he might sting 
sorely the countenance of the man 
that is crafty and of the two beasts. 
And he brought down the great wild 
boar from the forest of Lebanon, and 
he roused up his spirits, and I saw him 
whetting his dreadful tusks for the 
battle.’’ The beautiful leopard, comely 
as a greyhound, is John Wilson, though 
some of his friends would hardly have 
recognized the highly-colored image; 
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and the great wild boar is James 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, who did 
not play so large a part in the drama 


of Blackwood as he pretended, and‘ 


who is remembered today less as a 
wit than as a whetstone for the wit of 
others. But by far the closest to 
life and truth is the scorpion, which 
delighteth to sting the faces of men. 
There in a sentence we see Lockhart 
sketched as he wrote and thought, and 
if it be true that he found the likeness 
for himself, he had as fine a self- 
knowledge as is given to few of the 
sons of men. 

Thus there came to the aid of “‘the 
man clothed in plain apparel,’”’ whose 
“name was as it had been the color 
of ebony,’’ the leopard, the scorpion, 
and the wild boar. And the greatest 
of these in skill and temper was the 
leopard, beneath whose skin was con- 
cealed the gallant, the wayward, the 
ever to be forgiven John Wilson, or, 
as he chose to be known, Christopher 
North. It is not easy to unravel 
the tangle of opposites which met in 
this one man. He did nothing by 
rule, and his opinions, even of his 
friends, were always unexpected. He 
would work with ferocity, or he 
would do nothing at all. He would 
promise a sheet, and keep the Maga- 
zine open until the last minute, and 
then furnish not a single line. Or he 
would write thirty pages in a day and 
a half, and overwhelm the delighted 
Blackwood with an embarrassment of 
humor. He held fast to no settled 
principles of criticism; his judgment 
was as quickly changing as his habit 
of work and thought. He would 
overwhelm with abuse today the very 
man whom yesterday his praise had 
lifted to the skies. He was true 
always to the impylse of the moment, 
and followed wherever that will-o’- 
the-wisp, his inspiration, led him. 
Lockhart said of him that he was 
“one of the best-hearted men ever God 
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put breath in,” and that was no more 
than the truth. And certainly he 
served the Magazine with a constant, 
unswerving loyalty. As we shall see 
presently, he was guilty of strange- 
excesses and stranger aberrations. One 
of the first to acclaim the genius of 
Wordsworth, he presently held him 
and his poetry up to scorn. And that, 
too, after he had just rénewed a 
long-broken friendship. What per- 
suaded him thus to turn back upon 
himself it is not easy to guess, Per- 
haps the vision of Wordsworth, the 
very center of a conspiracy of thought- 
less adulation, set his nerves on edge. 
But assuredly, whatever the motive 
was, it was neither dark nor insincere. 
Wilson wrote always what he thought 
at the moment, and if on the morrow 
he changed his opinion, that was be- 
cause he was never held in the bonds 
of a rigid formalism. 

He was, indeed, a poet rather than 
a critic—a poet who lacked the power 
to express himself adequately in his 
proper medium. The best of his work 
is to be found in those curious medleys 
of prose and verse—the ‘“‘Noctes Am- 
brosianz’’—where the verse is often 
prosaic, and the prose at its best is 
touched with true poetry. It matters 
not who invented the form of the 
‘“‘Noctes.”” Hogg, of course, claimed 
them for his own, while Lockhart 
and Maginn tried their skilful hands 
in the making of them, but their true 
begeiter was William Blackwood him- 
self. And there is no doubé that their 
ultimate. shape and form were due to 
Wilson, who made them a means of 
expression for his thoughts, and who 
created within them that most highly 
diverting figure—the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. That Hogg himself could ever 
have spoken the passages of eloquence 
ascribed to him by Wilson’s generous 
hand, was impossible. The wit, the 
humor, the poetry, which Wilson put. 
upon him, were always beyond ‘his 
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reach. And yet so great was the 
man’s vanity that he was affronted 
by his colleague’s light-hearted in- 
duigence. He liked not the mystifi- 
cation so dear to the heroes who met 
in the Old Saloon, and ate their oysters 
or emptied their jugs at Ambrose’s, 
and the wound which he thought Wil- 
son had inflicted upon his pride was 
never healed. 

So for many a year Wilson poured 
forth prose and verse, criticism and 
politics, in the service of ‘Maga.’ 
His loyalty met with a warm responsa. 
William Blackwood regarded him al- 
ways with an affectionate admiration, 
which was surely the best encourage- 
ment a contributor could receive. He 
took a constant delight, said he, in 
seeing Wilson do what: nobody else 
could attempt except himself. To 
manage the Professor was not a 
simple matter. He was lavish in 
promises, which he did not always 
keep, and he was quick to take offense. 
But the ficst of the Blackwoods had 
tact as well as courage; and after 
working together for many years, both 
men could look back upon the past 
with undimmed satisfaction. ‘‘All I 
shail say,” wrote Mr. Blackwood, ‘“‘is 
that you have been the Genius and the 
Living Spirit which has animated the 
work, and whatever success it has had 
I owe unquestionably to you in the 
first and chief place. I can most con- 
scientiously declare that, wholly inde- 
pendent of the success of the work 
(to which your articles are always 
sure to contribute), I have felt a happi- 
ness in receiving your communications 
which to me were far beyond any 
considerations of personal advantage. 
. .. All that I shall add is that there 
is notLing in this life I am so proud of 
as your friendship, and I hope and 
pray to God that it may continue while 
life lasts and with our children’s 
Thus William Blackwood 
And John Wilson 


children.” 
to John Wilson. 
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repaid the generous sympathy of his 
friend by giving him of his best for 
many a long year. 


II. 


John Gibson Lockhart was as differ- 
ent from his colleagues as darkness is 
from light. The ardor of his mind was 
repressed and restrained. Yet the 
fire within him burned the more 
fiercely, because he never permitted 
it to grow into a blaze. In all respects 
he seemed to hold himself in check. 
He was in very truth the scorpion, 
which delighteth to sting the faces of 
men. But he put in the poison so 
quietly, that there might have been a 
hope against hope that it would 
escape notice. Wilson was ebullient; 
he attacked those whom he regarded 
as his enemies for the mere lust of 
battle. He liked to hear the cudgel 
resound and to listen to the cracking 
of broken heads. Lockhart, on the 
other hand, was cold, calm, and 
deadly. He did his work, as it were, 
in a hailf-silence. He preferred the 
fray to the noise of the fray. It was 
his aim to do execution upon the 
Cockney school, and the other objects 
of his detesiation, with as smooth a 
dispatch as possible. And for the 
office of executioner he possessed all 
the necessary gifts. He was incredibly 
wise and mature for his years. If you 
read of the encounters, with no knowl- 
edge of the combatants, you would 
think that Wilson was the untried 
boy, and that Lockhart was the self- 
possessed man, who had profited by a 
jong experience. He was a _ true 
scholar, who had gone to Oxford with 
a Snell, and made himself master 
utriusque lingue. Some of his ear- 
liest essays, in “Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,” dealt with the classics, in the 
only true spirit of criticism, as living 
poems. And then by an odd freak he 
regarded the classics of his own time 
with an eye of envenomed disdain. 




















He was not a prophet of literature; 
he looked back more gladly than 
he looked forward; and we should not 
blame him therefor. He left posterity 
to discover the genius that was con- 
temporaneous with himself, and pos- 
terity has done the work most effi- 
ciently. Unfortunately, Lockhart has 
been blamed for expressing the prej- 
udices of his own time, and not the 
settled opinions of a later age. 

It has been suggested, moreover, that 
Lockhart suffered bitterly unto the 
end of his days for his connection with 
the Magazine. He has been repre- 
sented as a sort of pack-saddle ass, 
upon whose back was laid the burden 
of all ‘““Maga’s” sins. There seems to 
be no truth in this suggestion. Lock- 
hart influenced Blackwood far more 
deeply than Biackwood influenced 
Lockhart. It is true, no doubt, that 
many articles were attributed to Lock- 
hart which he did not write. That 
is an injustice inseparable from anony- 
mous writing, as many others be- 
sides Lockhart have known to their 
cost. Bui for the rest Lockhart wrote 
as he would, without any prompting 
from outside. He contributed his 
articles to ‘“Blackwood’s Magazin2” 
because he there found a frank and 
open hospitality. He could not else- 
where have displayed his talent or 
fulfilled himself. When he attacked 
Hunt and Hazlitt, Lamb and Keats, 
he attacked them not because any- 
body urged him to the enterprise, but 
because he acted in accordance with 
his own judgment and disposition. 
Through all the vicissitudes of his 
life he remained faithful in his alle- 
giance to the House of Ebony, as he 
called it. And in 1853, when the end 
was not far off, he wrote to John 
Blackwood the letter which follows :— 


Dear B.,—If you think the en- 
closed worth a page at any time, they 
are at the service of ‘‘Maga,”’ from her 
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very old servant, now released from 
all service. 
J.G. L. 

That letter does not breathe the spirit 
of one whose memory was haunted by 
old injuries, nor one in whose mind 
there rankled the mere suspicion of 
annoyance or cegret. 

The truth is, a vast deal of un- 
deserved reproach has been cast upon 
Wilson and Lockhart by those who 
judge other times by their own. In 
1817 criticism was an acknowledged 
instrument of political warfare. The 
Whigs and Tories assaulted each other 
with a violence which seems strange 
nowadays, but which was accepted 
then as a part of the iiterary canon. 
Whatever freedoms Lockhart took 
with the Cockney School were re- 
doubled by the champions of Hunt 
and his friends. The Tories, indeed, 
were never a match in studied malevo- 
lence for the Whigs. Only as a rule the 
Whigs flew at higher game. Hazlitt 
surely had no right to complain of 
another’s vituperation when he dared 
to put to Sir Walter Scott’s account 
“the cold sweat of rankling malice, 
hypocrisy, and servility.”’ And, accept- 
ing any standard we choose of yester- 
day or today, we can only condemn as 
the worst known outrage upon truth 
and taste the attack to which ‘‘Peveril 
of the Peak’’ inspired Hazlitt. In the 
“London Magazine” this critic 
sketched the author of ‘“Peveril’’ in 
the following terms: ‘‘Intolerant, mer- 
cenary, mean; a professed toad- 
eater, a sturdy hack, a pitiful retailer 
or suborner of infamous slanders; a 
literary Jack Ketch, who would greed- 
ily sacrifice any one of another way 
of thinking as a victim to prejudice 
or power, and yet would do it by other 
hands rather than appear in it him- 
self.” Surely the Radical’s sense of 
humor slumbered when he uttered 
these blasphemies, and then com- 


plained of Lockhart’s treatment of 
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himself. Moreover, the articles of 
condemnation were but a small part 
of the excellent stuff of which ‘“Black- 
wood’s Magazine” was made, and the 
proprietor himself, though he was 
resolute not to give ground, soon lost 
his love of the fray. Nor did he ever 
trouble himself about the hostile criti- 
cism of the Whigs. ‘“Indeed,’’ said he, 
“the Magazine can be injured only 
by itself, not by its enemies, whose 
attacks seem merely to excite curi- 
osity.”’ And he went on his way with 
simple confidence in those who sup- 
ported him and in the accuracy of his 
own judgment. 

At the outset, then, the weight of 
conducting the Magazine fell upon 
Wilson and Lockhart. And _ then 
suddenly there burst upon Princes 
Street a new contributor who came 
nowhither, who gave no address of 
his own, and who for a Jong while 
refused even to reveal his name. He 
wrote from Minerva Rooms, Cork, 
and signed his letters with the mystic 
initials R. T. S., which he pretended 
stood for Ralph Tuckett Scott. Pres- 
ently he declared that he was called 
James Higginson, and only after a 
long interval wrote himself down as 
William Maginn, of Trinity College, 
Dublin. His name and address mat- 
tered not a jot. What was of im- 
portance is that he fell at once into 
the ways and thoughts of ‘Maga.’ 
He assumed to himself all the loves 
and hates of Wilson and Lockhart. 
He outdid them both in attack- 


ing the stronghold of Cockney- 
dom, and those that took shelter 
therein. Thus a firm alliance was 


founded on sympathy, not on syco- 
phancy, for Maginn was a born Tory, 
with a rollicking humor which none 
of his contemporaries surpassed. And 
he was to boot a finished scholar. A 
man whose versions of Homer were 
edited by John Conington and praised 
by Matthew Arnold need not fear to 
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face the sternest criticism. And all 
that he knew, all his Irish wit, all his 
infinite skill in burlesque, were freely 
given to the cause of the Magazine. 
“Christopher says it is quite aston- 
ishing,” wrote Blackwood to Maginn, 
“chow you enter so completely into the 
very essence and spirit of ‘Maga,’ 
just as if you had all along been seated 
with us at Ambrose’s, where the high- 
est of our fun was concocted.” So he 
was admitted instantly into the inner 
circle. He is found capping verses 
with Wordsworth, receiving compla- 
cently the praises of Coleridge, daring 
to lay a hand on the “‘Noctes” them- 
selves, and doing and saying all that 
became a friend and ally of the Pro- 
fessor. For the Magazine he created 
the famous O’Doherty, sketched the 
famous duel of Ensign Brady, and 
(incidentally) wrote the article which 
Edgar Poe parodied from Blackwood’s. 
His activity and adaptability were 
alike remarkable, but he was not born 
for the success which comes only from 
sustained effort. He beat the pave- 
ment of London for many a year, fell 
into debt and into the Fleet prison, 
lived to be befriended by Thackeray 
and to make a second reputation for 
himself in the pages of ‘‘Fraser’s 
Magazine.” If now and again, in the 
stress of life, he forgot that he was a 
gentleman, he never forgot that he 
was a scholar, and two admirable 
volumes of prose and verse remain to 
attest his skill and fancy. 

Such were the three whose names 
are most closely knit with the early 
fortunes of “‘Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
And many were the distinguished men 
who came to their aid. Coleridge har- 
bored so little rancor for the attack 
which was made by Wilson’s cudgel . 
upon his ‘‘Literaria Biographia’”’ that 
he was willing not only to write for 
the Magazine, but to sketch, after his 
wont, a plan by which its usefulness 
might be vastly increased. The 














scheme, such as it was, was lightly 
discarded by William Blackwood, who 
had no intention of resigning his 
responsibility into another’s hands. 
The articles which he wrote were 
gladly accepted, and despite their 
mystic philosophy, were welcomed 
and generously praised by Wilson 
and Lockhart. That Coleridge should 
promise more than he could perform 
was in the nature of things. It was 
equally certain that he should presently 
tire of his employment. But it is not 
a little to Blackwood’s credit that he 
should count among his contributors 
the great man, whose feelings were 
said to have been wantonly outraged, 
and who bore so little malice that he 
proclaimed his opinion that Black- 
wood’s was the best and wisest of all 
known magazines. And next after 
Coleridge came De Quincey, his friend, 
who long since passed into a legend. 
Everything about him was extraordi- 
nary: his elf-like shape, the rumors 
of his opium-eating, his colored prose. 
He came to Blackwood through Wil- 
son, who had known him among the 
Lake poets, and straightway began 
the sad drama of shifts and excuses, of 
money lacking and of articles promised. 
Now the printer’s devil was stationed 
for hours at De Quincey’s door, and 
was overlooked. Now between Lass- 
wade and Edinburgh were continual 
comings and goings, which resulted 
either in a few pages of prose, or in a 
new and labored method of pro- 
crastination. Despite his ingrained 
habit of putting off, De Quincey was, 
like Coleridge, completely conscious 
of his powers; and while Coleridge 
thought it well to sketch for William 
Blackwood the proper method of 
conducting a magazine, De Quincey 
was sure that his back was destined 
to carry upon it the full burden of its 
conduct. “If Wilson and Lockhart,” 
he wrote, “do not put themselves 
forward for the Magazine, I foresee 
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that the entire weight of supporting it 
must rest upon my shoulders. I see 
clearly that I must be its Atlas.’ 
Blackwood’s reply was as intimately 
characteristic as the letter which called 
it forth. “I can only excuse your 
letter,’’ he wrote on January 8, 1821, 
“which I received today, by supposing 
that you were hardly awake when you 
wrote it. When I apply to you to be 
the Atlas of my Magazine, it will be 
time enough for you to undertake the 
burden.” But today all the old dis- 
putes between proprietor and contrib- 
utor, all the forgetfuinesses and ir- 
regularities of De Quincey, seem 
trivial enough. We remember only 
that it was the best of the great 
man’s prose which appeared under the 
beard of Buchanan—the romantic fairy 
story of the Calmuck Tartars, the irony 
of Immanuel Kant’s ‘last days, the 
call to patriotism of ““The Mail Coach,” 
and the shadowy “Vision of Sudden 
Death.”” The Magazine which printed 
these little masterpieces, various as 
they are in scope and form, need not 
consider gravely the charges brought 
against it by the malevolence of 
political foes. 


III. 


The first period, then, of ‘‘Maga’s’”’ 
life may be called the period of those 
legendary heroes, Wilson and Lock- 
hart, Coleridge and De Quincey. 
Others there were who worked with 
them. At the outset Scott lent a 
hand, like the loyal friend that he 
was, and once upon a time is said to 
have sent something to each of five 
consecutive numbers. Ali the “‘breth- 
ren,” as Wilson called them, saw the 
vast importance of winning the Magi- 
cian’s support, for the Magician was 
the supreme arbiter of morals as of 
taste. Nor did the venerable Henry 
Mackenzie, the Man of Feeling, dis- 
dain to help the new enterprise, until 
he took offense at a harmless copy of 
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verses, and pompously forbade the 
Magazine to enter his house. And 
then there was John Galt, who boasted, 
foolish man, that he could beat Scott 
upon his own ground, who proved in 
“The Ayrshire Legatees,’’ printed in 
the Magazine, that there was still an 
unbroken field in Scottish fiction, 
and who became a bore, like many 
another, as one who had known 
Byron. But he was a faithful friend 
of the Magazine, published therein 
many of his entertaining works, and 
wrote besides many articles and re- 
views, perfectly suited to the pages in 
which they appeared, and to the com- 
pany which they kept. 

Thus the good fortune of “Black- 
wood’s Magazine’’ continued. It had 
set the pace—not an easy one—and 
found no difficulty in finding con- 
tributors to keep it up. Michael Scott 
flashed upon “Maga” with ‘Tom 
Cringle’s Log” and ‘“‘The Cruise of the 
Midge,” two adventurous books which 
are still read with pleasure. He could 
neither make a fair copy of what he 
had written, nor correct his proofs. 
And he beseeches the kindly Black- 
wood ‘‘to select out of his pande- 
monium some Champollion of a devil, 
skilful and patient enough to decypher 
his hieroglyphics.””’ But he could spin 
a@ yarn with anybody “by fits and 
starts, as he could steal time,” and 
he found in ‘‘Maga’’ a fitting patron. 
However, Michael Scott’s was but a 
casual appearance. The era following 
the first success of Wilson and Lock- 
hart belongs especially to Alison and 
Samuel Warren. A stranger couple it 
would seem impossible to bring to- 


gether. Alison, an industrious writer, 


who could compose and deliver three 
articles in two days, who could build 
up histories in his leisure moments, 
and who worked so easily that he is 
not easy to read nowadays, was for 
many years a busy and efficient ally. 
He was prosperous, he was energetic, 
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he was trustworthy. Nothing came 
amiss to him. The past and the 
present were equally clear to his hawk- 
jike eye. He wrote of politics, of 
economics—of anything which the 
conductor of the Magazine chose to 
put into his hands. He was as keen 
an opponent of Reform as he was a 
vigorous supporter of the Corn Laws. 
He fought Cobden, whom he regarded 
as a monomaniac, and Cobden’s here- 
sies with conspicuous ability; and he 
did a vast deal to strengthen the tra- 
dition of Toryism, which was cherished 
then, and is still cherished, by the 
house of Blackwood. No better foil 
could be found for Alison than Samuel 
Warren, whom Mrs. Oliphant, in her 
admirable history, describes as a 
spoiled child of the Magazine. He 
was of those born for an instant popu- 
larity, and he won his birthright with- 
out trouble. An Englishman who had 
been educated in Edinburgh, he at- 
tached himself early to Blackwood, as 
in duty bound. From the very first 
he was humored and petted as he 
wished. A swift success seemed nat- 
ural to him, and he indulged his 
vanity without stint or restraint. 
When there was none by to applaud 
him, he was frank and generous in 
applauding himself. His ‘Diary of a 
Late Physician’’ appeared at intervals 
during the thirties in the Magazine, 
and brought to the author all the 
fame which even he could have de- 
sired. ‘‘Would you believe it,’’ he 
writes to Blackwood in a happy 
moment, ‘I have by me one of my 
papers translated into the native 
Cherokee language.’”’ Quickly elated, 
he was as quickly cast down into the 
depths of despair. A hostile criticism 
was to him like a gust of east wind to 
a southerner. ‘“‘I am dreadfully de- 
pressed,”’ he writes when the Late 
Physician was at the top of his vogue, 
“and if this paper is rejected I shall 
be too disheartened to send any 
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more. So pray put one line in the 
post saying ‘Ir Witt Do,’ and I am 
willing to pay three times the postage- 
money. Do! Consider I am ill, and 
in a low state.” Fortunately for him- 
self, Warren received more flattery 
than reproach, and he took it all with- 
out a hint of suspicion. When Sir 
F. Pollock told him that ‘“‘a single 
page of ‘Ten Thousand a Year’ was 
worth all that Dickens ever wrote,” 
he gravely thought that the pro- 
nouncement was a proper tribute to 
his power. But he was a loyal friend 
and contributor, and many were the 
Blackwoods who delighted in his com- 
pany, or listened with a genuine sym- 
pathy to the stories of his own prowess. 


IV. 


As we look back into the past, two 
things are clear to us—that those who 
had once sent an article to the Maga- 
zine were constant in their allegiance 
ever after, and that the Magazine 
had the rare faculty of attracting to 
its pages the best work of its con- 
tributors. It was to “Maga” that 
Bulwer sent “The Caxtons” and ‘“My 
Novel’; it was to ‘“Maga”’ that were 
submitted, almost furtively, the earlier 
stories of George Eliot, another “great 
unknown,”’ whose books are familiar 
wherever the English tongue is read 
and spoken. Truly, the list of contrib- 
utors is a long one. Dr. Moir, the 
amiable Delta and author of ‘‘Mansie 
Wauch,” early took his place, and 
kept it to the end. And Professor 
Aytoun was for many years ready to 
turn his hand to prose or verse, to 
polities or fiction, as the reigning 
Blackwood wished. What other Maga- 
zine, indeed, could ever justify the 
boast made by John Blackwood in 
April 1842: ‘‘What a number we shall 
have! Wilson, Bulwer, Warren, Lan- 
dor, and De Quincey’’? 

Moreover, not only did the con- 


tributors send their best to the Maga- 
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zine. If once they had taken service, 
as I have said, their loyalty never 
faltered. Wilson and Lockhart, for 
instance, were ready, even eager, to 
write unto the end of their lives, though 
the longest recorded period of service 
may be claimed by Gleig, the author 
of “The Subaltern,’”’ whose first and 
last article were separated by no less 
than sixty years. And when we 
descend nearer to our own time, to 
the era which may be said to be 
dominated by Mrs. Oliphant and her 
kinsman Laurence, we may mark the 
same constancy. Mrs. Oliphant wrote 
for the Magazine for the first time in 
1853, and died in 1897 with her pen 
still bravely held in her fingers. There 
was no kind of literature which she 
did not touch and adorn. Novels, 
history, criticism, comments upon life 
and current events—all these came 
from her tireless hand. Assuredly she 
was one among the greatest men of 
letters of her time, and the courage 
wherewith she bore the hardships of 
life, for her by no means slight, equaled 
the energy with which she wrote and 
worked. 

To Laurence Oliphant was given 
the happier chance of turning adven- 
ture into literature. Cities he knew 
and men, and from Palestine or Tur- 
key, from Poland or America, he sent 
to the Magazine his vivid sketches 
of manners and policies. He was 
equally familiar with shady finance 
and shady revolutions, and not even 
the ministrations of the prophet Harris 
impaired his vigor or softened his 
cynicism. Nor is the story of the 
Magazine half told. We must in 
passing inscribe upon our banners 
the names of Charles Reade and 
Anthony Trollope, of Chesney and 
Hamley, of Laurence Lockhart, “the 
nephew of his uncle,” of Lever and 
Marion Crawford, of Blackmore and 
of Frederick Greenwood and Lord 
John Manners. Of two of these 
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something more must be said. Sir 
George Chesney and Sir Edward Ham- 
ley were the first two in a long line of 
soidiers who have helped to shape 
the character of ‘‘Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,” and whose work has borne good 
fruit during these years of war. Ches- 
ney’s “Battle of Dorking” attained 
a celebrity which is given to few 
magazine articles. Its praises were 
sung wherever soldiers or statesmen 
were met together, and if only we had 
listened with a better attention to the 
prophetic lessons which it taught, 
1914 would not have found us dis- 
astrously unprepared. Sir Edward 
Hamley, variously gifted, was a man 
of letters as well as a soldier. From 
1851, when he sent his first article to 
the Magazine, unto the end of his life, 
he was an assiduous contributor. He 
wrote stories and military history 
with an equal ease. He showed in 
“Shakespeare’s Funeral’? how deftly 
his faney could play upon the past, 
and in “Our Poor Relations’’ expressed 
that love of animals which, fifty years 
ago, was much rarer than today. In 
brief, few magazines may boast a 
finer array of names, and let it be 
remembered to ‘‘Blackwood’s’’ credit 
that the habit of signing names was 
not encouraged, and that it depended 
less upon the fame of its contributors 
than upon the excellence of their work. 

Since the very foundation of the 
Magazine the world has always been 
perplexed about its Editor. And the 
perplexity is intelligible, because in 
the ordinary sense the Magazine has 
never had an editor at all. With a 
wise persistence the proprietor has 
kept the reins firmly in his own hands. 
He has dominated it with the wisdom 
not merely of one man but of a house. 
As there has been a succession of 
writers, as we may mark the periods 
of Wilson and Lockhart, of Warren 
and Alison, of the Oliphants, so there 
has been a succession of Blackwoods, 


all faithful to the same tradition. This 
system has given the Magazine a 
unity of character and purpose which 
it would be difficult to match else- 
where. If you read the letters printed 
in Mrs. Oliphant’s history of William 
Blackwood and his Sons, you might 
almost believe that they came all from 
the same hand. Whether it be William 
Blackwood the First or Alexander, 
whether it be the Major or John, or 
William the Second who holds the 
pen, it matters not. They are in- 
spired by the same hope; they are 
aiming to reach the same goal. To 
two principles they have been ever 
true: they have refused always to 
publish anything which they did not 
deem suitable to the Magazine, how- 
ever lustrous was the name of the 
author, and they were determined 
when they had found a contributor 
to make a friend. The result is that 
Blackwood’s Magazine has ever had 
a corporate life of its own. It is not 
a mere medley of heterogeneous arti- 
cles. It is a single work, conducted 
by a single mind, for a single purpose. 

No better example, then, of the 
force of tradition could be found in 
the annals of letters than the House 
of Blackwood. Its continuity is still 
unbroken. It has not sacrificed the 
force and influence of the past to the 
superstition of change and progress. 
It has recognized ‘“‘the march of mind’”’ 
for the folly that it is. It prefers to 
keep to the older ways of its founders. 
In politics it has been faithful always 
to the principles of a sound Toryism. 
It boasted in 1827, with perfect jus 
tice, that it was ‘‘the only journal 
which has espoused the cause of the 
High Tories, and for years attacked 
the Liberals and the Free Trade 
Political Economists”; and it might 
echo the boast today. Four years 
later it looked upon the situation with 
a tranquil eye. ‘“ ‘Maga’ has kept on 
her own course,’ wrote William Biack- 























wood, “cutting up both sides when 
they deserved it, and consequently her 
independence has preserved her char- 
acter and influence. 
Ministry has been no loss to us.” 
Thus the Magazine went on its way 
unperturbed. It would yield neither 
to Reform nor Repeal. It fought Cob- 
den and his friends with the same 
spirit with which it had resisted the 
surrender in 1831. It has never sup- 
ported quiet compromises nor uncer- 
tain counsels. It has spoken out with 
all the force of its past, to which it is 
determined, as ever, not to be dis- 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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And the past, remote as it 
seems, is still visibly linked to the 


loyal. 


present. Those of us who were happy 
in the friendship of Mr. William Black- 
wood, who died but a brief four years 
before the Magazine, which was his 
pride, attained its centenary, have 
learned from him the ancient manners, 
the honored ambitions of the house. 
And so we look confidently to the 
future, conscious that, if only we 
revere the wise traditions of a hun- 
dred years, we shall prove ourselves 
not unworthy followers of the great 
men who went before us. 
Charles Whibley. 





THE SPREAD OF PROHIBITION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The prohibition movement is among 
the most successful crusades that are 
being conducted for social and moral 
reform in the United States of Amer- 
ica. Already 85 per cent of the area 
comprised in the American Union has 
been freed from the curse of liquor. 
Fully 63 per cent of the total American 
population resides in this prohibition 
territory. A part of the prohibition 
area consists of portions of States that 
have banned liquor by means of “local 
option.” The “saloon” (public house) 
has been driven out of more than 50 
per cent of Minnesota, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Texas, Louisiana, Florida, and 
New Hampshire, and from various 
portions of California, Utah, Wyo- 
ming, New Mexico, Wisconsin, TIIli- 
nois, Missouri, Ohio, New York, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Delaware, 
and Maryland. Twenty-three states 
are wholly ‘“‘dry,’’—that is to say, pro- 
hibition has been carried into effect in 
them at the time of State elections. 
Taking them, from west to east and 
north to south, they are: Washington, 
Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Arizona, 
Colorado, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 


Iowa, Arkansas, Michigan, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, West 
Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Maine. Four of 
these States, namely, Montana, North 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Michigan, 
became ‘“‘dry” only last November at 
the time of the Presidential election. 
Thereby 316,047 square miles were 
added to the prohibition area, and 
about 5,000,000 persons to the popuia- 
tion legally forbidden to traffic in 
liquor. * 

A glance at the map will show 
that the prohibition movement has not 
made much headway in the Eastern 
States, which are the oldest settlements 
and are, as a rule, more highly indus- 
trialized than any other part of the 
country. Indeed, Maine is the only 
State in the east that has driven out 

*In November last Alaska became a 
hibition territory. I have not includ "tt 
among the prohibition States, because it is 
technically a ‘‘Territory,”’ and does not et 


erican Constitution, is autonomous 
in domestic affairs. President Cleveland placed 
Alaska under prohibition in 1887 by an 
executive order. Congress, however, passed 
a License Law in 1899 which beg wn this 
arrangement. Liquor was abolished by pop- 
ular vote at the time of the last Presiden- 
tial election. This constitutes a great victory 
for reform, for the mining world of Alaska 
was notorious for hard drinking. 
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liquor; though, strangely enough, this 
was the first State to go “dry,” the 
first prohibitory measure having been 
passed there in 1851. The movement 
has been more successful in the Middle 
West, considerable portions of which 
are industrialized. The prohibition 
strongholds are, however, in the west- 
ern and souihern States. The people 
in these parts are largely employed in 
agriculture, dairying, stock-breeding, 
mining, and lumbering. 

Even in the West and Middle West, 
there has been a great ebb and flow in 
prohibition sentiment. South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, and Michigan, for in- 
stance, voted themselves “dry” years 
ago. The liquor interests, however, 
carried on a strong propaganda, and 
these laws were repealed. A counter- 
agitation was made by prohibitionists, 
and they scored at the last election. 

It sometimes happens that the men 
elected to carry prohibition into effect 
are not ardent reformers, or are weak- 
willed, or are under ihe influence of 
persons who profit by the liquor traffic. 
In such eases, prohibition, even though 
supported by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people, is not carried out. 
During recent years voters have been, 
therefore, making sure that their 
wishes shail prevail by placing men in 
office who are known to be earnest re- 
formers and to possess strength of 
characier. The case of Utah may be 
mentioned as example. About a year 
ago the State Legislature passed a 
measure to put an end to the liquor 
traffic. ‘The Governor of the State 
promptly vetoed the Act. At the last 
election, the voters defeated this Gov- 
ernor, and put in his place his oppo- 
nent, who is pledged to carry out vhe 
reform. To make matters doubly sure, 
they elected a prohibition Legislature. 
In Florida, the Rev. Sydney J. Catts, 
who headed a Prohibiiion Independent 
ticket at the last election, won against 
the nominees of both the Republican 
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and Democratic parties. His election 
showed how sincerely the voters of 
Florida desire prohibition. Before 
long it may be expected, therefore, 
that both Utah and Florida will be 
among the ‘‘dry” States. 

The set purpose of the American 
people to get rid of the curse of drink 
was also demonstrated in the State of 
Washington. The voters had cast 
their ballots in favor of prohibition a 
year ago. The liquor interests tried 
to upset their decision by recourse to 
the initiative and referendum. Pro- 
hibition, however, won by a large 
majority. 

Prohibition laws have been passed 
at various times in many States that 
are not today included in the prohibi- 
tion territory. Rhode Island, New 
York, Indiana, ILlinois, and Ohio may 
be mentioned as some of them. The 
prohibition laws were declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Courts, or were re- 
pealed through the agitation of the 
liquor interests, or they were nullified 
by the legalization of the liquor traffic 
under a tax. Corruption of the worst 
type led to the success of such cam- 
paigns, and much of the evil polities of 
the United States are due directly to 
the effort of the saloon-keepers to 
preserve their monopoly. 

The prohibition movement has made 
headway in the face of the vilest cal- 
umny and bribery that have been em- 
ployed by rich and powerful interests 
to impede its progress. At first the 
manufacturers, importers, and sellers 
of liquor contended that the State had 
no right to pass prohibitory laws. They 
asserted that such action contravene 1 
the 14th Amendment to the United 
States Constitution, which prohibits 
the individual States from making or 
enforcing any law that shall “abridge 
the privileges or immunities of any 
eitizen of the United States,” and also 
prohibits any State from depriving 
“any person of . . . property without 

















due process of law.” Prohibitionists 
pointed out that the prohibition of 
drink did not interfere with personal 
liberty any more than action taken by 
the State with a view to protect the 
health and morals of individuals. 
They declared that one may just as 
well object to the State exercising 
authority to shield human life from 
fell disease, though such function 
necessarily implies the curtailment of 
personal liberty. Test cases were in- 
stituted, and finally, in December, 
1887, the United States Supreme Court 
decided that a State was within its 
right in safeguarding public health and 
morals, even by the destruction of 
property without compensation, This 
pronouncement was a great triumph 
for prohibition, though today it does 
not sound at all revolutionary, for 
since then the State has armed itself 
with authority to interfere with per- 
sonal liberty in other respects in order 
to insure the commonweal. Nobody 
finds fault with the action of the en- 
lightened communities that make ele- 
mentary instruction compulsory and 
shield juvenile delinquents from temp- 
tation, even though they may have to 
remove them from the custody of their 
parents to reformatories or to the home 
of persons better fitted to bring them 
up. Advanced communities are taking 
measures to reclaim criminals instead 
of being satisfied with punishing them. 
Progressive States are denying the 
right of parenthood to physically, men- 
tally, and morally unfit persons, and 
are ensuring the future generation 
against communicable disease by plac- 
ing restrictions on marriage. 

The United States Constitution re- 
serves inter-State action to the United 
States Congress, and no State is com- 
petent to make or to enforce any law 
that encroaches upon this province. 
This constitutional provision has been 
employed by the liquor interests to 
defeat the object of prohibition as 
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much as they could by making out 
that no State ean prevent an inter- 
State railway company or carrier from 
conveying liquor to any point within 
its bounds from a point in a non-pro- 


hibition State. The United States 
Supreme Court upheld this contention, 
and ruled that no State can prohibit 
the importation of liquor except by 
consent of the United States Con- 
gress. This meant that while a State 
could stop the manufacture and sale 
of liquor, it could not prevent its 
importation. 

Many reformers feared that they 
would find it difficult to induce Con- 
gress to arm the States with the power 
they needed to suppress the gross 
abuses that resulted from this system. 
Congress, however, passed the Webb- 
Kenyon law in 1913, which made it 
illegal to import from one State into 
another liquor ‘intended to be re- 
ceived, possessed, or in any manner - 
used” in contravention of any law in 
force in the State into which it is being 
imported. Prohibitionists feared that 
the liquor interests would be able to 
have this law declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Courts. The legal fight 
ended on January 8, when the United 
States Supreme Court affirmed the 
constitutionality of the measure. 
Henceforward no State can plead lack 
of power to stop the import of liquor. 

Though until recently States have 
not been competent to prohibit the 
importation of liquor, the prohibition 
of the mantfacture and sale of liquor 
in the prohibition States has produced 
remarkable results. Drunkenness and 
dissoluteness have disappeared from 
the streets, simultaneously with the 
closing down of the public houses that 
formerly were the scenes of revelry and 
rioting. The police courts present a 
far different appearance from what 
they did under the old conditions. 
Misdemeanors of all kinds have de- 
creased. Cases of brawls and assault 
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have grown fewer. Crime of all de- 
grees has diminished. The number of 
neglected and maltreated wives and 
children has grown less, and families 
and individuals are happier, healthier, 
and better off financially than they 
were before prohibition came into ef- 
fect. To mention but a single instance: 
it was found that the arrests made by 
the poiice of Denver, Colorado, de- 
creased 50 per cent within a year from 
the adoption of prohibition in that 
State. The fact that 2,500 new ac- 
counts were opened in the five prin- 
cipal banks of Denver during the first 
year of prohibition proves that the 
economic stability of the people is 
improved when liquor is driven out. 
The balance in savings accounts in 
these banks increased by more than 
£100,000 in the first year. 

The general improvement in pro- 
hibition areas is patent to even a 
casual observer. The contrast be- 
tween a “wet” and a “dry” town is 
most marked. Take, for instance, the 
case of Kansas City, Kansas, and Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. These towns are 
situated in different States, but are 
separated only by a river. Missouri is 
‘‘wet,’’ while Kansas is “dry.’”’ The 
improvement in public order and the 
material well-being of the people of 
Kansas City, Kansas, were so marked 
that, at the last election, the people in 
the city across the civer deciared for 
prohibition. It is to be noted that 
only five years before they had voted, 
three to one, to keep the place ‘“‘wet.” 
‘ The ease with which the buildings 
and machinery that were erstwhile de- 
voted to the manufacture or sale of 
liquor are refitted for less harmful 
purposes is surprising. Former brew- 
eries are now turning out malted milk 
and other harmless products. The 
public houses have been turned into 
shops, restaurants, etc. The cinema in 
the town in Illinois where I was born 
and spent the early years of my life 
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used to be the chief saloon in the place; 
and I doubt if it was a better paying 
venture in the old days, when the pro- 
prietor made his profits by destroying 
men’s souls, than it is now, when it is 
providing the men, women and chil- 
dren of the town with innocent 
amusement. 

At present a strong effort is being 
made to induce the United States 
Congress to pass an amendment to the 
Constitution that will, with one stroke 
of the pen, extend prohibition to those 
portions of the country wherein liquor 
is still manufactured and sold. Sena- 
tor Shepherd of Texas is taking the 
lead in this matter. According to the 
United States Constitution, the Senate 
and House of Representatives must 
pass an amendment by two-thirds ma- 
jority of the votes of the members of 
those Houses, after which it must be 
submitted to the States for ratification. 
Three-quarters of the States com- 
prising the Union must vote in favor 
of the amendment in order to ratify it. 
The task that the prohibitionists have 
set foc themselves, it will be seen, is 
not an easy one. The amendment wiil 
have to run the gauntiet of organized 
opposition from the liquor interests, 
which, if the effort succeeds, will be 
driven out of business. It will be no 
easy matter to secure the co-operation 
of the Democratic Party, for it is a 
strong supporter of the principle that 
the individual State should be left to 
work out its own salvation, and not be 
forced to carry out reforms by means of 
constitutional amendments. It ap- 
pears, however, that the section of the 
Democratic Party headed by Mr. 
William Jennings Bryan is willing to 
make an exception in favor of national 
action to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of alcoholic 
liquor. Speaking to a correspondent 
of the World (New York), Mr. Bryan 
recently stated: 

““My work during the next four years 























“When They Will, They Shall Have Nay.” 


will be to contribute whatever I can 
towards making the national Democ- 
racy dry. When an issue arises it 
must be met, and the prohibition issue 
is here. Our party cannot afford to 
take the immoral side of a moral issue. 
The Democratic party cannot afford 
to become the champion of the brew- 
ery, the distillery, and the saloon. The 
members of the party will not permit 
it to be buried in a drunkard’s grave.” 

The Prohibition party has advo- 
eated both State and national legisla- 
tion for the suppression of the drink 
evil ever since it was organized in 1869. 
I quote Articles 2 and 3 of the platform 
that was adopted at its first Con- 
vention: 

“2. That the traffic in intoxicating 
beverages is a dishonor to Christian 
civilization, inimical to the best inter- 
ests of society, a political wrong of un- 
equaled enormity, subversive of the 
ordinary object of government, not 
capable of being regulated or re- 
strained by any system of license 
whatever, but imperatively demand- 
ing for its suppression effective legal 
prohibition, both by State and na- 
tional legislation. 

“3. That in view of this, and inas- 
much as the existing political parties 
either oppose or ignore this great and 
paramount question, and absoiutely 
‘efuse to do anything toward the sup- 
pression of the rum traffic, which is 
robbing the nation of its brightest in- 
tellects, destroying internal prosper- 
ity, and rapidly undermining its very 
foundations, we are driven by an im- 
perative sense of duty to sever our 
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connection with these political parties 
and organize ourselves into a National 
Prohibition Party, having for its pri- 
mary object the entire prohibition of 
the traffic in intoxicating drinks.” 

The party remained a more or less 
nominal organization until 1884. In 
that year Dr. Isaac K. Funk founded 
The Voice, and this organ did much to 
popuiarize the propaganda. This paper 
continued to be conducted until 1907, 
by which time prohibition had taken 
giant strides towards the attainment of 
its object. I have compiled the fol- 
lowing figures in order to show how 
the electoral support of the Presidential 
candidate nominated by the Prohibi- 
tion party has been increasing: In 
1872 it had 5,607 votes; in 1880, 9,678; 
in 1900, 209,260; in 1916, 225,101. 

The prohibition vote, though small, 
has to its credit the swinging of the 
presidential election in favor of Grover 
Cleveland in 1884, by drawing so many 
votes from his opponent, James G. 
Blaine, in the State of New York, that 
the Republican candidate was de- 
feated. The party’s successes at the 
iast Presidential election have roused 
the liquor interests, and the journals 
conducted by the trade are maligning 
it in the bitterest terms. One of these 
papers, Mida’s Criterion (Chicago), the 
chief organ of the distillers—warns 
the distillers and brewers that: ‘Only 
eleven more States need adopt pro- 
hibition to give the required two-thirds 
to adopt an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. . . .””. No stronger testi- 
mony to the success of the movement 
can be offered. 

Cathleyne Saint Nihal Singh. 





“WHEN THEY WILL THEY SHALL HAVE NAY.” 


I. 


“You don’t know her. 
an awful temper.” 
This statement was made to Phillip 


Ailsa has 


Stevens by Natali Blount, Ailsa’s 
younger sister. 

They were sitting in a bow-window 
which bulged into the evening light at 
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Whitcombe-on-Sea. The day was 
going to the west like a martyr in 
flames of crimson—which were tremu- 
lously reflected by a restless sea. 

“T don’t believe it,’”’ said Phillip, for 
he was in love; and that was exactly 
why Natali had made the outrageous 
statement as to her sister’s temper, for 
a younger sister can be trusted to know 
how the cat—if one may use such a 
simile of love—is jumping, and with a 
defective sense of humor she imagined 
that it was “fun” to see Phillip angry. 

“T don’t believe it,’ he repeated 
with a conviction that came as much 
from inspiration as from experience. 

They had been together at Whit- 
combe-on-Sea during the whole of an 
angry-hot August, and had played 
dripping tennis against one another, 
and he had made up his mind that 
there was nothing so beautiful as a 
pretty woman in quite graceful mo- 
tion—except, perhaps, a pretty woman 
at rest. They had gone on the downs 
together, and had gathered baskets of 
dewy mushrooms, and had little laugh- 
ing races when they caught sight of 
one of the snowy cupolas in the yel- 
lowing grass. And their hands some- 
times met when gathering these sudden 
children of a dewy night, and he noted 
that her fingers were as pink as the 
gills of the new mushroom, while the 
sun had made her face as brown as 
the gills of a mushroom of some days 
ago. These experiences had con- 
.vineed him—because he was in love— 
that Ailsa was a very west, wind of a 
woman—gentle, soft, with a whisper- 
ing voice and a warm breath—indeed, 
he made up his mind—as all lovers do 
for a time, that the loved one is per- 
fection, and that, having come across 
perfection, it was impossible not to 
love it. 

“Temper!”’ that was nonsense. It 
was a school-girl’s idea of humor. No, 
her father, Sir Stephen Blount, might 
have a temper. He had been in the 
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army, and still gave the word of com- 
mand. Lady Blount, although she 
was @ bland sort of woman, might have 
a will of her own; but Ailsa—he didn’t 
believe it, and had a good mind to 
quarrel with Natali on account of her 
slanderous little tongue. So Phillip got 
up and walked with steps of dignity to 
the door, and left Natali giggling on 
the window-seat. 

It was a libel on Ailsa Blount to say 
that she had an “awful temper,” and 
it was there that the poetic license of 
the joke came in. She really was quite 
a temperate girl. She had brown-gold 
hair, a blushing complexion, blue eyes, 
and little pink shells of ears—and she 
really took Phillip Stevens’s atten- 
tions more calmly than he did. He— 
who felt he had never loved before; 
but that is quite a common delusion— 
was all on fire. She reflected the light 
of his passion; but the heat was not in 
her. And as Ailsa was a very weli- 
brought-up young woman, and as she 
knew that Phillip was not in a position 
to marry—for he was only an under- 
graduate, although he played tennis 
well—when the next day he proposed 
to her on the shore where the fringes 
of the tide were spreading themselves 
in foaming fan-like ripples on the sand 
she, digging her parasol into the sand, 
told him that ‘‘although she liked him, 
she could not promise to marry him, 
for both papa and mamma disapproved 
of long engagements,” and really she 
spoke in a most discreet and sensible 
way. And although Phillip ranted a 
little like Tennyson in ‘Locksley 
Hall,’”’ it did no good, and Ailsa stuck 
to her resolution not to make any 
promise, except of friendship. She 
liked him and respected him; but she 
could not go against papa and mamma. 

So Phillip Stevens left Whitcombe- 
on-Sea, and the next day, feeling, as 
boys do under such circumstances, 
that life was like a played-out game to 
him, that the future was as black as a 
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cloud-ridden unstarred night, that 
really his nineteen years had been in 
vain, went back to Oxford desolate. 
Oh, how poignantly now he remem- 
bered those mornings when they had 
gathered mushrooms, or the evenings 
when they played tennis! Was it fair 
of her? Had she not loved him? Was 
it the silly pride of Sir Stephen and 
Lady Blount that had forced her to 
speak those now cold words to him: 
“Not in a position to marry.” No; not 


today! But he would be. He would 
have worked for her. ‘‘He could not 
afford to keep a wife.”’ That was 


Ailsa’s own calculating phrase; but it 
had been prompted by the com- 
mandeering general, or by his stuck- 
up old woman of a wife. 

It was these thoughts that came to 
the surface, and burst like bubbles in a 
boiling pot as the train carried a 
“blighted being’ of a person away 
from Whitcombe-on-Sea. 


II. 


Phillip, notwithstanding the ‘‘blast- 
ed oak’ attitude he had taken up, at 
the end of the long vacation went back 
to Oxford, and felt that it was the 
right thing for a man who had no 
smiling future before him to devote 
himself to work. Sometimes he thought 
he would take the best degree he could, 
to spite her. Wouldn’t she be sorry 
then? Ah, how he thrust his fingers 
into his hair, planted his elbows on the 
table, and resolutely devoted himself 
to the duty of cramming himself with 
the forced meat of books, as you stuff 
an insipid fowl to make it more 
savory! 

He took a good degree, and got a 
fellowship—and he still thought that 
he was really succeeding, not for his 
own sake, but to make her sorry. But 
then the question came—as life was 
not quite so worthless as it had 


seemed that day he had left Whit- 
combe-on-Sea—what was he going to 
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do with it? and in a sober moment he 
determined to go into the Church. 
Most men think they would have done 
better in some other profession than 
they have in that which they have de- 
liberately chosen. I have known a 
man at the Bar who believed that he 
would have made a great actor— 
apparently ignorant of the fact that he 
had been play-acting during his whole 
career. But Phillip Stevens had no 
reason to regret his choice. He was 
eminently successful as a preacher. 
The pulpit is a pot in which, if an oak 
is planted, it will not flourish, but a 
tulip is at home. Phillip was offered 
the incumbency of Christ Church in 
Sea Port South, a church which held 
two thousand people, and he filled it. 
He was not merely one of these word- 
geysers, which spout like the Old Man 
in the Yellowstone, every ten minutes. 
He had taken his mission seriously. 
He was high church, fasted in Lent, 
had early services and late services, 
he visited the sick and the poor, and 
while he was listened to by the men, 
he was worshipped by the women. 
This success, when it is considered that 
he was only twenty-nine, and that it 
was only ten years since his defeat at 
and retreat from Whitcombe-on-Sea, 
was very remarkable. But of course 
the people of Sea Port South knew that 
they would not be able to keep such a 
man, and in due time he was offered 
one of the great churches in London. 
It was while he was the popular 
Vicar of St: Cyprian’s, Houndsditch, 
that, for the first time since the old 
parting he met Ailsa Blount again. It 
was at one of those entertainments 
which they call ‘‘Receptions,’’ where 
only half the people asked are “re- 
ceived,’’ where some one recites and 
nobody listens, and where many of the 
guests never get farther into the ‘At 
Home” than the stairs. It was Ailsa 
that made the first approach, when 
they met in the hall, both arriving. 
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“Mr. Stevens,’”’ she said, and the 
reverend gentleman started and looked 
at her. 

She was the same Ailsa Blount as in 
the old days, but different. She was 
less slim, and her curves, which had all 
been gentle ovals, were rounder. Still, 
she had her rose-like complexion and 
her blue eyes. 

“How do you do?”’ he said. 

“How long it is since we met!’’ she 
said, beginning with the obvious, 
which is safe ground. ‘“‘And you have 
become a great man since those old 
Whitcombe days.” 

He too ‘took refuge in the obvious. 
“No, no,” he said. ‘‘But how are Sir 
Stephen and Lady Blount? I need not 
ask how you are—you look well.’ 

“Oh, one forgets how much has hap- 
pened since we met,” she said. “Papa 
is well, but mother is an invalid. 
Won’t you come and see us? I wish 
you would. 
Natali? She is married. Do come. 
You can’t think how pleased we would 
be to see you. J have never forgot- 
ten those days at Whitcombe. I 
think they were the happiest I ever 
had.” 

“They were very jolly.”” He thought 
“jolly” gave the statement a rollicking 
air, for he was afraid of sentiment. 
“T have no time to play tennis or 
gather mushrooms now. I have a 
great deal of work to do.” 

“Of course,”’ she said; ‘‘but still you 
could spare time to come and see us. 
For old times’ sake.” 

But he was relieved from the neces- 
sity of making a promise, for the hu- 
man current from the great ocean out- 
side was setting up the stairs, and 
carried them with it, and at the top 
the much-hand-shaken hostess forced 
another smile on her tired face, and 
said to the popular vicar— 

“It is so good of you to come.” 

But although he had come, he did 
not stay, and had soon returned to his 


Natali—you remember ‘ 
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own room at the Vicarage, and sat 
there a long time thinking. 

Wasn’t it odd that after these years 
he should have hesitated when she 
asked him to call? She was still pretty; 
plumper, perhaps. But was he the 
same? No, he was a priest, and mar- 
riage was in his new view out of the 
question. If he did call, it might raise 
false hopes in her, and heated memo- 
ries in him—memories which ought to 
have no place in his quiet life of devo- 
tion to duty. He would not go. He 
had not promised. But at the same 
time, the Blounts had been kind to 
him. And that little mischief Natali 
was married. Was it possible, as 
Ailsa had hinted, that she cared for 
him still and that she had remained 
unmarried all these years for his sake? 
Was her prudent refusal of a man who 
was “not in a position to marry’’ dic- 
tated, as he had suspected, by her 
parents, who were opposed to long en- 
gagements, and not by her heart? 
Had she loved him ail the time? His 
celibacy trembled. But it was be- 
cause of her refusal or partly because 
of her refusal—for he tried to be honest 
with himself—that he had become a 
priest, a celibate. They had in a sense 
been dead to one another all these 
years. Wouldn’t a resurrection now 
be dangerous for both? 

Although a heart is cinders, it is 
wonderful what a puff of air will do to 
waken it into flame again. 

In the end, however, with a big sigh 
he had said— 

“No, I will not renew the acquaint- 
ance, the friendship. I am a priest. I 
will not marry.” 


III. 


But although that ‘‘sigh’’ seemed to 
end the matter, it did not. He received 
a letter from Ailsa, in which she said— 


Dear Phillip, 
I don’t think you have forgiven 
me vet. You were quite cold the other 
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night when we met at Canterbury 
House. If you only knew how I have 
repented, I think you would forgive 
me. I dare say I was wrong, but a girl 
does not know what she is doing when 
she rejects a man who offers her a 
heart, especially if she is influenced by 
the worldly wise maxims of her elders. 
Of course, I was wrong, wrong every 
way. I hurt you, but I hurt myself 
more, and have suffered for it all these 
years. Still, I’ve had the satisfaction 
of watching with pride your career, of 
knowing what great work you have 
been doing in the best cause. Of 
course, the old days can never come 
back again; but we might be friends. 
You do not know how much I require 
friendship. My father is as good as 
gold; but he belongs to another world 
as it were. My mother never leaves 
her room. Do not think I am com- 
plaining. I only mention these mat- 
ters to show you—no, I don’t know 
why I mention them; but I only meant 
this to be a note, and it is growing into 


a letter. Do come and see us. Papa 
will be delighted, and so will I. 
Iam, : 
Yours faithfully, 
Ailsa. 


He read it and repeated the last 
words, ‘‘Yours faithfully, Ailsa.’’ 

“No,” he said again, as if it was a 
talisman. ‘“‘No, I am a priest and a 
celibate.” 


IV. 


Everyone knows that the Reverend 
Phillip Stevens, who was Vicar of St. 
Cyprian’s, Houndsditch, was, in due 
course, when I suppose he was about 
forty-five, appointed Dean of Bicester, 
and since then he has not only by his 
pulpit oratory—a plant he still culti- 
vates—but by his letters to the Times, 
made his name almost a household 
word. He was, I am informed, a really 
excellent Dean, a good business man, 
a conciliatory head of the Chapter, 
and quite a bright star in the social 
firmament of Bicester. He was Dean 


chin, but two, 
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for more than twenty years, when un- 
fortunately he was taken ill, and the 
doctors thought he was going to die. 
Still, although they did not seem to 
rely upon their own prescriptions, they 
seemed to have confidence in his con- 
stitution, which it is to be supposed 
was that that pulled him through. But 
even when he was out of danger he 
recovered his strength very slowly, 
and people said that his illness had 
aged him much, forgetting that his 
tale of years was now a long one. But 
the medical gentlemen were unani- 
mous that he should have a long rest 
and change of air, and so, when the 
spring began to put out tentative 
blossoms, and the sun became genial 
again after the ascetic retreat of win- 
ter, it was arranged that the Dean 
should go to the seaside, accompanied 
by his excellent housekeeper, Mrs. 
Bucknell, and it was then that the 
Dean suggested that he would like to 
go to Whitcombe-on-Sea and the Fac- 
ulty, or what there was of it, agreed 
that nothing could be better. So it 
came about that they went to Whit- 
combe, and took a house with a bow- 
window which looked out over the 
chameleon sea, which changes color 
with the skies that hold it. 

It was a little sad to see the Dean. 
He lost breath on the hills, and even 
on the flat he had to lean on a sort of 
curate of a stick; but the sun was like 
his own popularity—he basked in it, 
and the airs were all as gentle as he 
was himself. It was while he was sun- 
ning himself on what was by Whit- 
combe people by courtesy called the 
Parade, that he met Miss Ailsa Blount 
again. She was Miss Blount still, and 
when they met he did not know her. 
When they had met last she was 
plump, now she was fat. Her chin, 
which in the quite old days had been 
as sharp as @ pen, was now as round as 
a shield, and there was not only one 
Her neck—he could 
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have circled it with one hand long ago 
—was now thick, and showed fat folds 
in it. Her blue eyes had had some of 
the color washed out of them, and her 
complexion of blushes had run to 
threads. She came up to him and 
spoke. 

“You've forgotten me, Mr. Dean?” 

“No,” said the Dean, in an attempt 
to be polite at the expense of accuracy. 

“Oh, you have. Ailsa Blount. But 
we are both altered. You have been 
ill?” and she tried to make her jolly 
round smile into a longer gravity. 

“Yes,” he said, “I have been at 
Death’s door. But you—you look 
well—and happy.” 

“Yes,” said Ailsa, “I’m all right. 
You heard of my father’s death, and 
mother she died before him. And 
Natali—you remember Natali?—-her 
eldest son is married and has children. 
It is odd our meeting here after all 
these years. You see I’m an aunt to 
Natali’s children, and one of them, the 
youngest, is called afters me, and she 
was ill, so I thought I would bring her 
down here, and I got the old house we 
had when you were a boy, with the 
bulging bow-windows, and we are 
there. When you are able you can 
come and see us. You needn’t be 
afraid now; and the new Ailsa is a 
little like what I used to be.”’ 
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“Afraid! I never was afraid,’”’ said 
the Dean, giving way to an unaccus- 
tomed blush. 

“Oh yes, you were. If you hadn’t 
been you would have answered my 
letter. But perhaps, on the whole, it 
was better that you didn’t.” 

“Yes,” he said, becoming very 
clerical, “‘yes, perhaps it was best for 
both of us.” 

“T refused you and you refused me 
sO we are quits—and really I’m not a 
bit unhappy, although I would be 
happier if I saw you looking better. 
You’re so white. But there is no air 
in the world like Whitcombe-on-Sea. 
You'll come and see us, won’t you? 
Come to tea.” 

“Certainly I will,” said the Dean. 

And as Ailsa Blount went her way, 
she said to herself, ‘‘He never said a 
truer word in one of his sermons than 
that it was best for both of us.” 

And the Dean, getting up with the 
help of his stick, said— ~ 

“How I ever could have been in love 
with that woman is a mystery to me. 
She must weigh fifteen stone at least. 
But I am a priest and a celibate. Still, 
I will go to tea, and see the young 
Ailsa, for I have some pleasant mem- 
ories of those old days—although I'll 
never gather mushrooms again.” 

Guy Fleming. 





PRESIDENT WILSON.* 


President Wilson has long puzzled 
most English people. They warted to 
know what he really thought about the 
war, and were by turns perplexed and 
annoyed at his reticence. Probably 
the ancient Egyptians used covertly 
to throw stones at the Sphinx when 
the oracle remained exasperatingly si- 
lent in time of war or famine; and many 
unkind things were said here about the 


*President Wilson: His Problems and His 
ce. BF ye Harris. London: Headley 
Ss. net. 
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modern Sphinx of Washington at mo- 
ments when the stress of our great 
struggle became almost intolerable. 
This impatience was natural enough 
in the circumstances, but it could have 
been tempered by reason. If his Eng- 
lish critics had known more about 
President Wilson, they would have 
been more content to await his deci- 
sion. If they had realized that his 
whole political career had proved him 
to be a strong man, ficm of will, patient 
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in face of obstacles but resolute in 
overcoming them, the doubters would 
have been less ready to despair of the 
President. The oracle has now spoken, 
the doubts are resolved, and ali Eng- 
lishmen are ready enough to agree that 
America has had no such President 
since Lincoln. But it is more impor- 
tant than ever that we should try to 
understand Mr. Wilson, now that he 
has brought the United States to the 
second great crisis in its history, and 
will guide its affairs for the next four 
years. Mr. Wilson Harris’s unpreten- 
tious record of his life and work is 
timely and valuable. 

If there be anything in heredity, the 
fact that James Wilson and the Rev. 
Thomas Woodrow, Mr. Wilson’s grand- 
fathe:s went from Ulster and from 
Scotland to America early in the last 
century is worthy of note. The Ul- 
stermen and the Scots are stubborn 
folk. Mr. Wilson’s father was a Pres- 
byterian minister, who held a charge 
at Staunton, Virginia—where his son, 
Thomas Woodrow Wilson, was born in 
December, 1856—and who afterwards 
lived in Georgia and South Carolina. 
The future President, after attending 


country schools, went up to Princeton . 


in 1875, and graduated—last but one 
in the honors list—in 1879. He re- 
turned to Virginia to study law, and 
then for a year tried to find clients in 
Augusta, Georgia. As the clients did 
not appear, he began to teach and to 
write, with such success that in 1890 


he was appointed Professor of Juris-. 


prudence and Politics at his old Uni- 
versity of Princeton. Twelve years 
iater he became its President, and at 
once showed that he was no ordinary 
man. In those days Princeton was 
rather like the unreformed Oxford of 


long ago. Wealthy young men went 


there to have a good time. They lived 
in expensive clubs; they did as much 
or as little work as they pleased. The 
Princeton man, it has been said, was 
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apt to devote the time he could spare 
from the neglect of his studies to his 
social advancement. As a place of 
education, Princeton was far behind 
the times, but its social tradition was 
vigorous and well supported by former 
graduates who had gone out into the 
world and made money which they 
showered on their University. Mr. 
Wilson, as an old student and Pro- 
fessor, was doubtless expected to con- 
tinue the tradition. Instead of that 
he started a revolution as soon as he 
became President. He insisted that 
the Princeton men should work, he 
restricted their liberty to choose their 
subjects, he gave them better teach- 
ing under what is called there the 
‘“‘preceptorial’’ system. These reforms 
were effected with no great difficulty, 
though Princeton men grumbled. But 
Mr. Wilson went on to attack their 
clubs, and to propose that the students, 
whether rich or poor, should live in 
common, as at Oxford or Cambridge. 
The trustees at first agreed, but, 
threatened by irate supporters with 
the loss of subscriptions, they changed 
their minds. The President had failed 
in his purpose, but he had won a great 
reputation outside Princeton for his 
advocacy of democratic principles. 
He resigned his post in 1910 and ac- 
cepted nomination as Democratic can- 
didate for the Governorship of New 
Jersey, the State in which Princeton 
is situated. 

His entrance into politics was the 
direct consequence of his display of 
courage and character as a University 
reformer. The New Jersey Democrats 
had been out of office for fourteen 
years. They saw no chance of winning 
an election unless they could finda 
really good candidate who was not 
identified in the public mind with their 
disreputable party machine. Mr. Wil- 
son was just the man for them. He 
announced that he was opposed to the 
“boss” system, and that he stood for 
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reform in administration, the control 
of corporations, and the purifying of 
elections. Many independent voters 
took him at his word, and he was re- 
turned after a short campaign by a 
majority of nearly fifty thousand. 
The Democratic ‘‘boss,’’ James Smith, 
had agreed not to stand as the party 
eandidate for the Senate, in view of 
Mr. Wilson’s disapproval. But when 
the Governor had been elected, Mr. 
Smith thought that he might, after all, 
take the Senatorship which rewards 
the successful ‘‘boss.’”’ The Governor 
objected and held a series of meetings 
in the towns of the State, at which he 
denounced Mr. Smith for trying to 
thwart the will of the Democratic 
voters, who in their primary elections 
had chosen another candidate. The 
result was an overwhelming defeat for 
the “boss” and his machine. The 
Governor then began to work out his 
reform program, and by his direct per- 
sonal appeals to the better members of 
both parties in the Legislature he put 
an end to much of the corruption for 
which New Jersey used to be notorious. 
“The moment the forces in New Jer- 
sey that had resisted reform,” he said 
later, ‘realized that the people were 
backing new men who meant what 
they had said, they realized that they 
dare not resist them.” Mr. Wilson 
held office for only two years, but his 
earnestness, his independence, and his 
habit of deafing frankly with the peo- 
ple, and trying to carry out their wishes 
made a tremendous impression on 
Democrats throughout America. Early 
in 1911 he was mentioned as a prob- 


able candidate for the Presidency, and - 


his fame steadily grew. At the party 
Convention of 1912 he was nominated 
by New Jersey, and was adopted with 
the help of Mr. Bryan after a strenu- 
ous contest with the Speaker, Mr. 
Champ Clark. To an Englishman it 
seems almost incredible that a mid- 
dle-aged politician of only two years’ 
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experience should be chosen as party 


candidate for the supreme office. But 


the Democrats were justified in their 
choice. As Mr. Roosevelt and _ his 
Progressives had split up the Repub- 
lican Party, Mr. Wilson won an easy 
victory with six million votes against 
Mr. Roosevelt’s four million and Mr. 
Taft’s three miilion. Within three 
years the President of Princeton Uni- 
versity had become President of the 
United States. 

Since Mr. Wilson took office in 
March, 1913, he has been a constant 
object of interest to Europe, first in re- 
gard to Mexico, and then in connec- 
tion with the war. But his methods 
eannot be fuily understood unless one 
studies his domestic policy, and the 
great merit of this book is that it pro- 
vides an intelligent summary of the 
measures which Mr. Wilson has caused 
Congress to adopt. He defied the con- 
ventions at the very start by making 
his Inaugural Speech to the two 
Houses, instead of sending them a 
written Message, as every President 
had done since the days of Jefferson. 
He called upon Congress to reform the 
tariff, abolishing ‘everything that 
bears even the semblance of privilege 
or of any kind of artificial advantage’’; 
and when the manufacturing interests 
in the Senate tried to amend the 
scheme for the benefit of this or that 
industry, he intervened with so sharp 
a public protest that the Tariff Bill 
was passed almost unaltered. Next, 
he asked Congress to put the currency 
on a sound basis by setting up Federal 
Reserve Banks with a central Board, 
and, despite the opposition of the 
bankers and of many cautious poli- 
ticians, he again had his way. He 
went on to deal with the Trusts, whose 
powers had increased to an alarming 
extent through the system of ‘“‘inter- 
locking directerships,’”’ so that, for ex- 
ample, the directors of the Steel Trust 
controlled more than half the railways 
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in America, and one great financial 
house held thirty important director- 
ships in railway, telegraph, and indus- 
trial companies. The establishment of 
a Federal Trade Commission to inquire 
into the Trusts and control their op- 
erations was the main outcome of the 
President’s proposals. The ‘Trusts 
found it useless to fight a President 
who laid his program before the na- 
tion, and asked the electors to make it 
clear to the Senators and Representa- 
tives that they approved of Mr. Wil- 
son’s schemes. Before and during the 
war he has also secured several im- 
portant measures dealing with Labor. 
By direct personal intervention he 
induced Congress to exempt Trade 
Unions from the veto on ‘‘combina- 
tions in restraint of trade,” so that a 
strike could not be stopped by a mere 
injunction of the Courts; and he also 
obtained an Act severely restricting 
child labor, which had for too long 
been a disgrace to industrial America. 
Last summer, when he had to face the 
threat of a national railway strike for 
an eight-hour day, he caused Congress to 
passin three days an emergency measure 
granting the strikers’ demands, but 
providing that in case of need the rail- 
ways sh@uld be put under military 
control. Whatever the merits of the 
case may have been, the President’s 
prompt and vigorous action showed 
that he has the capacity for leadership 
in a crisis. It is not surprising that 
with such a domestic record Mr. Wil- 
son should have been re-elected last 
The Spectator. 
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November, with a triumphant major- 
ity of half a million votes, though New 
England and the Middle West were 
against him. The nine million votes 
east for Mr. Wilson attested the con- 
fidence which he inspires in the average 
American elector, and gave him full 
authority to continue his work. 

We cannot discuss here Mr. Wil- 
son’s Mexican policy—governed al- 
ways by his desire to cultivate good 
relations with Latin America as. a 
whole—or his attitude towards the 
war. The author summarizes the 
story very well, and ends at the sever- 
ance of relations with Germany on 
February 2d. He also gives in an 
appendix Mr. Wilson’s second In- 
augural Speech, which, as all now see, 
pointed unmistakably to the imminent 
war. We have laid stress on the 
President’s firm and capable adminis- 
tration of domestic affairs, and on his 
evident skill in interpreting the trend 
of opinion throughout the United 
States, because the facts show that he 
is an ally whom we can trust. When 
he was neutral, he maintained a rigor- 
ous neutrality, regardless of criticism. 
Now that he has come into the war, he 
will persevere in it to the end. The 
American people stand behind Mr. 
Wilson, and will follow him unques- 
tioningly, as it has followed none since 
Washington. With the help of Amer- 
ica under such a President, we can 
feel perfectly secure as to the issue of 
the war, though the end is not in 
sight. 





MY AMERICAN COUSINS. 


Because they speak the tongue that’s 
mine, 
Rich in the treasure that belongs 
To them as well as me, and twine 
Their heart-strings in our English 
songs, 


I knew they’d scorn those German 


threats 
And sham regrets. 


Because their country’s name is scrolled 
With Liberty’s: because her fate, 
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Like England’s own, must be unrolled 
In Freedom still, they had to hate 
The thought of bowing down before 
A Lord of War. 


And now they'll lavish in the strife 
The gold they’ve scorned to love too 
well, 
And fleets to bring the food that’s life, 
And guns of death, and steel and 
shell; 
Punch. 





Twilight in the East. 


Defeat or triumph, stand or fall, 
They'll share their all. 


They’re out for business; now’s their 
Day; 
They took their time, but finished 
right; 
The heat got slowly comes to stay; 
Patient for peace means firm in fight; 
And so their country still shall be 
Land of the Free. 





TWILIGHT IN THE EAST. 


Two months ago we were most of 
us acclaiming the dawn of a new era 
in Russia with almost as much en- 
thusiasm as Charles James Fox showed 
over the fall of the Bastile. - “How 
much the greatest event is this that 
has ever happened,” he cried, “and 
how much the best!’ Seventeen years 
later Fox died at the head of a Co- 
alition Ministry formed to combat 
the forces born of the revolution he 
had welcomed; and doubts have 
already dimmed our faith in Russian 
redemption. Is it, indeed, a dawn 
that we see in the twilight, or the 
gathering gloom of a wasted war? 
The answer partly depends on our 
test of light. For most of us there is 
only one test today for all our human 
affairs, and that is the test of war. 
Whatsoever tends to our victory is 
good, and everything else is bad. 
That concentration is inevitable, and 
without it we could not win the war 
against an enemy who has carried it 
farther than we have. But it involves 
an enormous distortion of human 
values, and demands a uniformity of 
dogma which is both strained and 
transient. The Russian revolution 
has a value quite independent of the 
war, and probably more permanent 
than any other outcome of the con- 
To us the revolution is merely 


flict. 


an incident in the war; to the Russian 
people the war is only of interest as 
it affects the revolution. Fundamen- 
tal agreement is possible only in the 
conviction that on the defeat of Ger- 
many depends the success of the 
revolution, and on the success of the 
revolution depends the defeat of Ger- 
many. Neither here nor in Russia is 
that conviction universal; nor _ is 
either proposition absolutely true. 
Success is a relative term, and no 
German success that is now in sight 
would restore the Romanovs in Russia, 
though a Romanov restoration might 
re-establish the declining fortunes of 
the Hohenzollerns. 

Russia, however, remains in the 
twilight for Western eyes from lack 
of vision as well as from lack of light. 
The Petrograd correspondent of a 
leading French journal, who had 
lived in Russia for ten years, remarked 
the other day that no Westerner could 
ever understand Russia. We may do 
our best with the help of Russian 
interpreters, some of them highly 
skilled in observation and literary 
expression, and well versed in Eastern 
and Western tongues. But it is not 
given to every Englishman or French- 
man to understand his own country, 
and the understanding of Russia by 
Russians themselves is beset with far 
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greater difficulties. The gulfs between 
race and race, class and class, in all 
the Russias outmatch those in England 
and France as much as the spaces 
within their respective frontiers; and 
for centuries Russian autocracy, by 
its neglect of education and restraint 
upon all forms of popular self-expres- 
sion, set itself to prevent the Russians 
from understanding themselves. It 
was an instinctive and a natural 
policy; for when a people really under- 
stands itself there is no longer need 
nor room for autocracy. The fate of 
the Russian revolution depends upon 
whether the Russian people has found 
itself as the French did in 1789. 
Sudden conversions are not impossible, 
and they come easier to emotional 
peoples. The signs seem to point in 
that direction, and it will be wise to 
discount the impression which the 
past history of Russia has made upon 
the West. 

For that impression has been made 
by the Russian Government; and the 
apparently complete collapse of the 
old Russian Government is due to 
the fact that, more than in any other 
European country, Russian govern- 
ment was an article of foreign manu- 
facture. The old gibe about scratch- 
ing a Russian and finding a Tartar 
indicates the alien influence which 
created Russian autocracy. Peter the 
Great, it has been said, clothed the 
barbarian ruler in evening dress, gave 
a Western fagade to an Oriental struc- 
ture, and opened a window onto the 
Baltic by building Petrograd. In the 
eentury which followed Russian gov- 
ernment was German or French— 
mainly German—and all the authors 
of Poland’s partition were Germans 
by birth. When Lord Acton twenty 
years ago referred to “that tremendous 
power, supported by millions of bay- 
onets,” which grew up at Petrograd 
and Berlin, as “the greatest danger 
that remains to be encountered by the 
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Anglo-Saxon race,’’ he was describing 
a power which had two habitats, but a 
single home; and its expulsion from 
Petrograd links the Russian revolu- 
tion with the European war. In the 
nineteenth century it assumed a more 
native hue, but its heart was far from 
the Russian people. Bismarek, while 
ambassador at Petrograd, developed 
the common interest which Prussian 
and Russian autocracy had in Polish 
oppression, and the poison which 
made Russia despotic made Germany 
Prussian. 

Under that Cesarism Russia ex- 
panded with a rapidity that retarded 
its constitutional development, and 
Imperialism became the antidote to 
domestic reform. It was through the 
failures of autocracy that the people 
made what progress it did; the Cri- 
mean rebuff precipitated the emancipa- 
tion of the Serfs and the creation of 
Zemstvos, and the Korean misadven- 
ture provoked the by no means abor- 
tive revolution of 1905. We must not 
expect the Russian to look at Imperial 
expansion with our eyes, for with us 
empire has gone hand in hand with 
liberty, with-them it has worn the 
visor of repression; and M. Miliu- 
koff’s desire for Constantinople has 
condemned him as a _ reactionary. 
There may come a Russia which will 
regret opportunities lost in this revul- 
sion against all that savors of Tsar- 
dom, and Constantinople was com- 
promised by being called Tsargrad; 
but the infant Hercules of Russian 
democracy is young and only remem- 
bers the foes who delayed its birth 
and threatened to strangle it in its 
cradle. For forty years, said Pro- 
fessor Vinogradoff in 1902, ‘‘we have 
been living in Russia in a kind of civil 
war.” To our distant Western eyes 
Alexander II’s emancipation of the 
Serfs seemed to settle that problem; 
but a Russian magistrate has re- 
marked:—‘“There is no indignity which 
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in the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury may not be inflicted on a Russian 
peasant.” The war is a thing apart 
to the peasant, whose whole existence 
is affected by the revolution. 

Some alleviation was of course pro- 
cured by the first and second Dumas, 
but they were too advanced for the 
bureaucracy, and by an _ Imperial 
ukase in 1907 over a hundred con- 
stituencies were disfranchised, millions 
of Russians lost their votes, and the 
electoral system was made more fanci- 
ful than that of the Prussian Diet. 
That the third Duma, begotten by 
such means, should nevertheless have 
been driven into almost unanimous 
opposition to the Court and the bureau- 
cracy bears eloquent testimony to the 
character of Russian government; but 
it is equally clear that such a Duma 
could not reflect the opinion of an 
emancipated people, and the Soldiers’ 
and Workmen’s Delegates were called 
into existence by more legitimate 
causes than irresponsible anarchy. 
The Provisional Government was a 
Duma Committee; but the Duma 
neither made the revolution nor repre- 
sented those who made it. Its serv- 
ices consisted in providing the means 
for transferring authority from the 
Tsardom to popular representatives 
without any absolute hiatus; its func- 
tion was transitional, and it may be 
that the coalition, by which six of 
the delegates are admitted to Prince 
Lvoff’s Cabinet, is transitional also. 
The process may seem a rapid advance 
to extremes; but extreme is itself a 
relative term. A sound conservative 
Englishman might well be an extrem- 
ist in Prussia; the extremist ceases 
to be extreme when his fellow-country- 
men agree; and in any case a social 
democracy can only be governed by 
social democrats. The dualism, under 


which office was held by a Duma com- 
mittee and power was wielded by 
soldiers’ 


and workmen’s delegates, 
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could only produce anarchy as _ its 
offspring. 

It is not, however, clear that the 
Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates 
represent the Russian people. Eighty- 
five per cent of the population is rural, 
and though some of the soldiers’ 
delegates come from the peasant class, 
the Peasants’ Congress now sitting in 
Petrograd may moderate the views of 
the Russian Government. But num- 
bers count for less in politics than in . 
war; for in politics men can think and 
act for themselves, while in war they 
eannot; and a minority which thinks 
outweighs a majority which is in- 
capable of thought or common action. 
If the individual Russian peasant 
could be equated with the individual 
craftsman, the eighty-five per cent 
would make a peasant state of Russia. 

Here we reach the heart of obscurity. 
What is in the Russian peasant’s mind? 
He is a strange peasant if his heart is 
not in the land, and his attitude 
towards the war will be largely deter- 
mined by his interest in the land. His © 
emancipation from serfdom was merely 
a change from legal to economic duress; 
the land allotted to him was the refuse 
of the landlords, and it was burdened 
with fiscal obligations based on the 
value of the peasant’s labor on the 
richer soil of his lords. The result was 
grinding poverty decked out as legal 
freedom. It is on those richer lands 
that the peasant’s eyes are fixed, and 
it is not easy to divert them to more 
distant and less tangible objects. 
Even the German invasion has affected 
him little, for it is the Poles and the 
Lithuanians who have suffered, and 
not the Russian peasant. Nor has he 
the motive which made enthusiastic 
soldiers out of French peasants during 
the first French Revolution; for their 
landlords fled to Coblentz and sought 
to return in the train of Brunswick’s 
army. If Russian landlords had 
escaped to Hindenburg’s headquarters 
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and had been welcomed by the Kaiser, 
there would be less ambiguity in the 
Russian peasant’s attitude towards 
the war. As it is, the Russian land- 
lord stayed at home and distracts the 
peasant’s attention. 

We have to remember this fact if 
we are to understand the Russian 
attitude towards annexations and in- 
demnities. 
away the contradiction between the 
Russian revolutionary and our West- 
ern definition of the objects of the war; 
and, indeed, there is common ground 
in the interpretation that “‘no annexa- 
tion’”’ refers to the past as well as to 
the future and implies the restoration 
of nationalities which have not been 
reconciled to annexation. But “no 
indemnities” is a hard saying in the 
ears of Belgian and Serbian and even 
French peasants who have seen their 
land wantonly ruined beyond the 
wicked needs of war. They cannot 
recoup themselves out of the richer 
éstates of neighboring landlords saved 
by distance from the waste of fire and 
sword. It is the defect of the genuine 
revolutionist to deduce the broadest 
general propositions from his own 
personal needs and experienca; and 
the narrower his practical experience, 
the more dogmatic will be his general- 
ization. The Russian peasant is not 
indifferent to indemnities, but he sees 
them nearer home than on the field of 
battle; and with his eyes fixed on the 
domestic means of relieving his eco- 
nomic distress, foreign wars may well 
appear unwelcome interruptions, di- 
plomacy an irrelevance, and national 
ambition a superfluity. Nor is the 
industrialist, in Russia and elsewhere, 
immune from the influence of similar 
ideas. There are some who are paci- 
fists not for the sake of peace but for 
the sake of their own special brand of 
war; international peace appeals to 


them as an overture to social war, and 
they oppose the present war because it 


We are busy explaining . 
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divides the forces of social revolution 
and postpones the war of classes. 
Wars did not cease when they ceased 
to be fought for religion; and the_ 
elimination of nationality, for which 
the logical Catholic longs, would not 
make peace between labor and capital. 

Perhaps it is as well that the old 
legal maxim Nemo potest exuere pat- 
riam applies in a general sense, and 
that patriotism is a bond of unity as 
well as a source of discord. Patriotism, 
or a rarer zest for mercy, has certainly 
tempered the Russian Revolution; 
and stress should be laid on the re- 
markable rapidity and success with 
which Russia appears to have over- 
come the tendencies inherent in every 
revolution. Faith indeed was required 
to believe that any basis of national 
unity could be speedily found as an 
alternative to that provided by the 
Tsardom and the Orthodox Church; 
and it is clear that the West has under- 
estimated the spread of political edu- 
cation among the Russian people and 
the growth of a common sense in all 
the diverse parts of Russia’s vast 
dominions. But when we read of 
social democracy in regions which we 
thought Oriental in civilization, and 
see Deputies from east and west, 
north and south, representing various 
parties but joining to form a coalition, 
we have obviously to discount the 
sharp contrasts commonly drawn be- 
tween new Petrograd and old Moscow, 
Great Russians and Little Russians, 
peasants and craftsmen, and to admit 
that a fusion which took the West 
centuries to achieve is apparently 
being accomplished in Russia in as 
many months. Nor should we blind 
ourselves to the possibility of error in 
our now fashionable habit of seeing an 
economic cause in all political move- 
ments and discovering everywhere an 
economic bar to national unity. It is 
a German jest that der Mensch ist was 
er isst; but a Russian national State 
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may be made out of sounder stuff than 
German economic theories. A nation 
that went to war for a scrap of paper 
should be able to discern an uneco- 
nomic spirit in other nationalities. 

It would be idle to pretend that 
Russia’s military organization has not 
been shaken in the convulsion, or that 
the war may not be prolonged in con- 
sequence. 
German assumption that Russia has 
ceased to be a serious factor in the 
situation. The Younger Pitt made a 
similar miscalculation about the French 
Revolution, and as late as 1792 was 
budgeting for years of peace based on 
the foundering of French military 
power. The Kaiser has refrained from 
his ancestor’s blunder in championing 
autocracy against revolution, but his 
armies are on Russian soil and his 
Junkers will see to it that they do not 
withdraw empty-handed. His Chan- 
cellor may talk of the peace which 
Russia may have at a price, but he 
knows that Russia will not and can- 
not pay the price; and the peace for 
which he hopes is merely a truce on the 
Eastern front procured by Russian 
dissension. Even that he will not get, 
and the Russian Army is by no means 
in the parlous plight of the French in 
1791-92. There has been a similar 
shock to discipline, but Russian officers 
are not the aristocratic caste that the 
French were under the ancien régime, 
and they have not emigrated in a body, 
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leaving the Army to find its leaders in 
the ranks. Nor is it reduced, like the 
Frenci, to scraping the walls of houses 
for saltpetre to make munitions. 

The military aspect of the problem 
is the one which impresses us most, 
because in this all-absorbing war we 
ean hardly think in any other than. 
military terms. But we may be sure 
that other aspects of the Russian 
Revolution are not without weight in 
Germany. Even in Germany public 
opinion is an element in success, and 
public opinion has been profoundly 
moved by the Russian Revolution. 
We sometimes forget the efforts the 
Kaiser made in July, 1914, to repre- 
sent the war as war on the Russian 
bugbear. As a war on Tsardom it 
appealed to the German Socialist, and 
he was right enough in regarding the 
Tsardom as a principal bulwark of the 
Hohenzollerns. But the war has been 
perverted from a war against Tsardom 
into a war against a Socialistic Re- 
public, and it is at least as likely that 
German Socialists may object to fight- 
ing a Russian Republic as that Russian 
Socialists will object to fighting the 
Kaiser. The spring has seen a simplifi- 
cation of the war and its issues by 
converting American democracy to 
belligerency and the Russian belliger- 
ent to democracy; and the Ides of 
March may prove in the end to have 
been as fatal to the German as to the 
Russian heir of Cesar’s name and mantle. 





THE PATROL. 


Five men over the parapet, with a one- 
star loot in charge, 
Stumbling along through the litter and 

muck and cursing blind and large, 
Hooking their gear in the clutching wire 
as they wriggle through the gap, 
For an hour’s patrol in No-Man’s-Land, 
and take what chance may hap. 


Over the sodden parapet and through 
the rusty wire, 

Out of touch with all good things, 
fellowship, light, and fire; 

Every clattering bully-tin a Judas as 
we pass, 

At every star-shell, face to earth upon 
the sodden grass. 




















China and Conscience Money. 


From Misery Farm to Seven Trees it’s 
safe enough to go. 

But it’s belly-crawl down Dead Man’s 
Ditch, half choked with grimy 
snow. 

Then back beside the grass-grown road 
—Watch out! They’ve got it 
set! 

To where B Company’s listening post 
lies shivering in the wet. 


All the dark’s a mystery, and every 
breath’s a threat— 

I’ve forgotten many a thing, but this 
I sha’n’t forget, 

A crawl by night in No-Man’s-Land, 
with never a sight or sound, 

Except the flares and the rifle-fiash and 
the blind death whimpering round. 


And I have failed at many a task, but 
this one thing I’ve learned: 
It’s little things make Paradise—like 
three hours’ doss well earned, 
The Spectator. 
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A fire of coke in a battered pail, and a 
gulp of ration rum, 

Or a gobbled meal of bully and mud, 
with the guns for a moment dumb. 


And horror’s not from the terrible things 
—men torn to rags by a shell. 
And the whole trench swimming in 
blood and slush, like a butcher’s 

shop in hell; 

It’s silence and night and the smell of 
the dead that shake a man to the 
soul, 

From Misery Farm to Dead Man’s 
Ditch on a “Nil report’’ patrol. 


Five men back to the trench again, with a 
one-star loot in charge, 

Stumbling over the rusty tins and cursing 
blind and large. 

Enter the trench-log up to date by a 
guttering candle’s flare! 

‘* No report” (save that hell is dark, and | 
we have just been there). 


J. H. Knight-Adkin, Capt. Glosters. 





CHINA AND CONSCIENCE MONEY. 


China would have joined the Entente 
Powers long ago and would have de- 
clared war against Germany if the 
leaders of the Republic had felt them- 
selves free to follow the path indicated 
by their sense of right, duty, and their 
own interests. They were held back 
for two reasons. The first, the jealousy 
of a powerful neighbor; the second, the 
fear of much local trouble owing to the 
large number of well-armed Germans 
resident in the principal ports and 
towns of China. The sagacious and 
far-seeing Japanese did not like the 
prospect of China having any seat at 
the table at which, sooner or later, the 
terms of peace will be settled and dic- 
tated to Germany and her allies. Dx. 


Morrison’s able efforts in the direction 
of bringing China into line with us 


were delayed. Dr. Morrison is by this 
time Orientalized enough to be as ac- 
climatized to delays as we are slow to 
appreciate the good work and great 
which he quietly and silently has done 
and is doing for us in the East. He 
cannot serve China less well or serve 
our British Empire more than by 
bringing the peoples together in closer 
understanding and sympathy of aim 
and aspiration. 

Whilst being unthinkably distant 
from any point that would qualify me 
for saying I know China, yet from 
many visits, travels therein, and so- 
journs I know enough to be convinced 
that the Chinese and the British have 
much in common in the great big basic 
things that matter. Au fond we are 
fair-dealing and honest; we are both 
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the greatest conservatives in the 
world. We are lovers of peace, pros- 
perity, and contentment. Only to the 
Chinese do we yield prior place in the 
cult and love of family life. Let the 
cultured and educated Chinese gentle- 
man change skins and language with 
the equivalent Englishman, and there 
would be found surprisingly little dif- 
ference as regards things that matter. 

After Armageddon, when the ‘‘Cease 
firing’ sounds across Europe and 
echoes around the world, all the na- 
tions of our much-vaunted Western 
civilization—bled white—will be found 
groping their way back to Chinese 
ideals of civilization, towards that civ- 
ilization where the literati—the men 
of cultivated intellect—were first in 
the land; then those who tilled it; then 
the manufacturers and sellers of. its 
products and the dealers therein, down 
to the professional soldiers one grade 
above the beggars—groping back to 
ideals of “‘right’’ meaning ‘‘might’’ and 
living bodies of men something more 
valuable than gun fodder. 

Now that China has taken our side 
in this great struggle it seems that the 
moment has arrived when we should 
“dress ranks,’ as our drill-sergeant 
says, and see how we stand regarding 
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the latest recruit. In 1900, seventeen 
years ago, most of the now contending 
Powers united in making war on China. 
They did so because some thousands 
of Chinese fanatics, ignorant people, 
suddenly became obsessed with the 
idea that their country should belong 
absolutely to themselves, to the total 
exclusion of foreigners, no matter on 
what grounds of “treaty rights’ they 
had obtained a footing therein. They 
were so audacious as to aspire to the 
attempt to tear up these scraps of 
paper called ‘‘treaties.’’ These treaties 
were none the less sacred because the 
consideration was such as in one case 
the murder of a few missionaries en- 
deavoring to force their creed on an 
unwilling people; in another, the loss 
from not being allowed to force on 
them the consumption of a noxious 
drug called opium. Now, I accom- 
panied that conglomerate and aveng- 
ing army from the sea to Pekin, and 
while the behavior of our own men and 
the Japanese on the whole was excel- 
lent, that of other contingents was 
quite the reverse. The damage done 
on and around the Allies’ track of war 
was immense. 

Now let us look at the indemnity 
imposed on helpless China. 


Boxer INDEMNITY. Powers’ PROPORTIONS. 


Amts. in Hk. Taels. 


Russia. ......... . .1380,371,120 
Germany................... 90,070,515 
France....... . 70,878,240 
Great Britain 50,620,545 
Japan.. : seceseses %,193,100 
U. S. of Aanition ee ery . 32,939,055 
26,617,005 
8,484,345 
4,003,920 
782,100 
135,315 - 
92,250 
62,820 
149,670 


Foreign Equivalents. 


180,084,021.44 roubles 
278,166,423.33 reichsmarks 
265,793,400.00 franes 
7,593,080.19£ sterling 
48,950,891.70 yen 
20,440,778.31 dollars 
99,803,768.75 lire 
31,816,293.75 franes 
10,394,092.40 crowns 
1,404,651.60 florins 
507,431.25 pesetas 
13,837.17 £sterling 
9,428.00£ sterling 
22,450.10£ sterling 


AuhbriaRiamunty . 
Holland Pen aL ene antiwar ie : 


Portugal. . hials 
Sweden ond d Norway. 
Various. . 


450,000,000 
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Is not this a gratifying and inspiring 
testimony to the chivalry of _ our 
Western civilization? 

One nation amongst these “forty 
thieves’’ became penitent and perhaps 
conscience-stricken, and returned their 
pieces of silver, in this case to the 
number of 32,939,055 yen. The name 
of this penitent thief was Brother 
Jonathan, U.S.A., yet with character- 
istic shrewdness he made it a stipula- 
tion that part of this remitted money 
should be spent in the United States 
on educating young. Chinese gentlemen, 
where there are at present about 
2,000, in comparison with about 200 
in England. The 2,000 naturally get 
imbued with American ideas and 
methods, and when they return home 
inspired towards the material develop- 
ment of their country by means of 
railroads, .electric power, the erection 
of mills or the development of their 
great mineral resources, they will look 
to the manufacturers of the United 
States, whose doors were always open 
to them, to supply the machinery and 
tools they need. 

We, on the contrary, even at this 
juncture allow our portion of the Boxer 
indemnity to hang like a millstone 
round China’s neck, although the 
amount is little more than one day’s 
‘eost of the war to us. If positions 
were reversed, and the Germans in- 
stead of now being unable to trade in 
China found the field free to them 
while the British were excluded, would 
they be as slow as we are to make use 
of this unique opportunity for the 
development of their trade? I think 
not. We should now lose no time in 
wiping off the slate the amount still 
owing of our portion of the Boxer 
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indemnity. Our example would be 
one which would more probably than 
possibly be followed. by. our Allies, 
and even the scrupulous honesty of 
the Chinese towards their obligation * 
might not stand in the way of their 
dealing with the German and Austrian 
amounts ina similarly ecasive manner. 
It would be a just, if not a noble, act 
on our part to forego the interest and 
extinguish our amount of this Boxer 
indemnity debt. As a nation of shop- 
keepers we appreciate the monetary 
value of the principle that ‘‘Honesty 
is the best policy.” By showing 
our friendliness and good feeling to 
our new Allies, who are prospective 
customers to the number of 500,000,- 
000, it would not be long before we 
would get our one day of war cost 
back in increased and extended trade. 

Then, while we are about it, there 
is another little matter regarding 
China which might claim the attention 
of our own mandarins who occupy the 
seats .of the mighty in Whitehall. 
These mandarins of ours a short time 
ago, in order to save freight space, 
prohibited the import of China tea. 
For years past the tea-growers of 
China have been assiduously cultivat- 
ing the British market. Recently 
their hearts were gladdened when it 
was telegraphed over that at a big 
public function our King and Queen 
had asked for China tea in preference 
to Indian. Now it happens that three 
ships could carry the whole of the 
exports of China to us. To save this 
microscopic cargo space they have 
killed the Chinese tea trade. Marvel- 
ous mandarins of ours, killers of the 
layers of golden eggs—it sounds almost 
like fratricide! 

George Lynch. 
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Dr. David A. Murray’s book on 
“The Supernatural or Fellowship with 
God” (Fleming H. Revell Co.) is an 
earnest and often eloquent presenta- 
tion of reasons for adhering to the 
old faith in the Bible, in miracles, and 
in the reality of things unseen. The 
author, who has been for some years 
in the service of the Presbyterian 
church as a missiona:y in Japan, is 
familiar with the Higher Criticism, 
and with the investigations and con- 
clusions of scientists, but he finds no 
conflict between science and faith and 
no reason tor doubting the reality of 
the supernatural and the communion 
of the individual soul with God. 
Devout readers will find his book 
reassuring and enlightening. 


Under the beguiling title ‘Four 
Feet on a Fender’ (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.), Edward Leigh Bell groups six- 
teen helpful essays which he describes 
in his sub-title as “Quiet Hour Talks 
with Women.’ They are wise, sug- 
gestive and sympathetic, presenting 
serious themes in a way to awaken 
thought and _ encourage reflection. 
They are on such subjects as ‘‘When 
Life is Worth While,” ‘‘The Secret of 
Trusting,” ‘The Art of Being a 
Christian,’”’ “Giving Christ a Chance,” 
“When Prayer is Natural,’ ‘Our 
Children and Ourselves,’ and ‘Over 
the Empty Cradle.”” The sentiment 
in them is not strained; a light touch 
here and there preserves them from 
being sombre; and they are well 
calculated to give poise, seriousness, 
and a sense of the worth-whileness of 
life to the readers for whom they are 
especially meant. 


One of the most touching and 
appealing of all the war books is Char- 
lotte Keliogg’s little volume on ““Wom- 
en of Belgium” (Funk & Wagnalls Co.). 
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Mrs. Kellogg was the only American © 


woman member of the Belgian Relief 


Commission, and in this book she } 


gives vivid pictures of the work of the 
Commission, the needs of the people, 


especially the women and children, on 


and the splendid heroism and self- 
sacrifice which, as she suggests in 
her sub-title, have turned tragedy into 
triumph. It is a thrilling and intensely 
interesting story, told with simplicity 
and directness. One might well pity 
a reader vho could turn its pages un- 
moved. Mr. Hoover, who organized 
and led the relief work, and at whose 
suggestion Mrs. Kellogg wrote this 
book, contributes an Introduction; 
and there are eight illustrations from 
photographs. All profits from the 
volume are to go to the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium. 


With hundreds of American aviators 
already in France, and hundreds more 
preparing to follow them, Carroll,Dana 
Winslow’s narrative of personal experi- 
ences ‘‘With the French Flying Corps” 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) possesses a 
peculiar and poignant interest. The 
author, an American, enlisted in the 
French’ Air Service soon after the 
beginning of the war, and has had 
more than two years of active service, 
some of the incidents and adventures 
in which he describes in this book 
with a noteworthy simplicity and an 
entire absence of self-consciousness. 
He gives the details of his training and 
of the management of air-planes with 
a clearness which might well make the 
volume a serviceable textbook for in- 
tending aviators. Eighteen or twenty 
illustrations from photographs bring 
vividly before the eye the incidents 
described; and, of these, the views of 
enemy positions, taken by him far in 
the air while serving as a photography 
pilot, are especially interesting. 
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